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(HE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
euiiciently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
be Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
‘ors would incline us to withdraw ur names entirely 
‘com its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
- ywn solely in its own name and character. But as 
cach a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
ent for the present to continue the announcement 
¢ our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 
Leonarp Bacon. 
Jos, P. THomrson. 
R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 
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EVANGELIZATION OF BELGIUM. 


We are indebted to an intelligent French gentleman 
or the following article on the importance of the evan- 
ydization of Belgium. | 

in order to our undertaking the evangelization 
fany country it is enough that its population 
ave not the Gospel, and that its doors are open. 
These two conditions concur in Belgium. The 
people are at the same time one of the most su- 
perstitious and the best disposed to receive the 
Gospel. 

But aside from this there is another considera- 
tion which particularly recommends that country 


to the attention and the sympathy of American 
Christians. The political importance of Belgium 
is not great, it does not weigh much in the scale 
of European destinies, its population is not very 
considerable, but this little country has the privi- 


lege of representing alone on the continent of 
Europe the great principle of modern times— 
Progress with Liberty and Order. While Germany 
is yet in her first attempts at progress; while 
France, after having vainly sought in various 
ways to combine order with liberty, is becoming 


more than ever involved in a labyrinth of revo- 
itions, Belgium has enjoyed since 1830 all the 
\vantages of order and liberty. At that period 
che eflected her national revolution by throwing 
faforeign yoke, and since then the germs of 
ty sown in her bosom have been (how rare 
Europe) regularly and quietly developed. 
\iter the 24th of February Belgium found 


jersel! in a Most critical position; a revolution 

ppeared inevitable ; several times there was a 

imor that it had taken place, and the French 
Provisional Government neglected nothing which 

uld bring it to pass. For several weeks the 
ine friends of liberty and order turned their eyes 
towards this little country lying between France, 
Germany and Holland; they felt that of a sudden 
it had become the representative of.a great prin- 
ciple; they watched with anxiety how it would 
bear the trial. 

Thanks to God it met it more happily than 
they had dared to hope. All parties felt the 
greatness of the danger, they made concessions, 
the tempest of February subsided, and at this 
hour Belgium which attempted nothing finds 
herself more happy, more calm, and more free 
than France. Having thus withstood revolution- 
ary encroachments she has no occasion to fear 
reactionary dreams. 

This fact is of immense weight for the final 
triumph of liberty in Europe. The true liberals 
look with pride and hope towards Belgium, and 
citing her example close the mouths of their 
adversaries. Yet it should not be disguised that 
at this very moment the cause of liberty is in 
great danger of being brought into disrepute by 
its false friends. In the midst of disturbances 
and outbreaks which are renewed without cessa- 
‘ion, alter so many revolutions which have all 
promised progress but have proved unfruitful, 


many sincere but weak men, shaken in their 
political faith, are disposed to doubt whether 
order and liberty can evér be associated. The 
reactionaries know too well how to take advan- 


‘age of these circumstances ; they keep saying 
without cessation to persons thus disposed, Well 
you see! there is no middle ground; you must 
choose between the divine right and the sover- 
eignty of the people, between the white and the 
ed; every other combination is a chimera. A 

astitutional monarchy has been sufficiently 
‘ied; you see that it answers poorly, its advan- 
‘ages are still unknown; so much experience 
ought to convince you. 

To these specious arguments, the whole force 
of which consists in making the red bonnet a bug- 
vear in order to make them receive again the holy 
tap,* the true liberals reply by citing the exam- 
pleof Belgium. Ifa constitutional monarchy has 
lailed in France and elsewhere it may be boldly 


said that it is because it has not been sincerely 
‘tied. the only country which has faithfully 
adopted it finds itself still in existence and more 
happy than absolute governments, and more free 


than republican states. Alone in the midst of 
the most difficult cireumstances, surrounded on 
all sides by countries in a state of insurrection, it 
has resisted the storm, and it is there to prove to 
every impartial man that order and liberty can 
very well go in company and render happy the 
people who receive and faithfully maintain a 
constitutional government. 

This is the great lesson that Belgium gives to 
¢ and revolutionary Europe. And surely 
‘ever was there greater need of it. One who 
in this country may prefer a republic to 


despoti 


UVves 


a Constitutional monarchy, but in all cases one 
a rejoice sincerely in the progress of things. 

thout contradiction, in remaining monarchical 
Belzium has rendered to the cause of liberty and 
°l republicanism a much greater service than if like 
France it had made an abortive attempt at repub- 
licanism. One will attempt in vain to deny that 
by remaining a constitutional monarchy Belgium 
has advanced more than all other countries of 
Europe the cause of liberty. 

It 'S impossible for one in America not to feel 
how important it is that this precious example 
should continue to be given to the European 
public For reactionaries this little country is a 
silencer so | 


‘ong as it remains secure amid storms 
round about ; to the true friends of liberty in the 
midst of discouragements, griefs and fears, itisa 
light-house which points to the port to which 
they would go. 

After these considerations Christians will 
mae comprehend how indispensable it is that 
“ sium should be promptly evangelized, in order 
‘at this good example may long continue to be 
“iven, and that she may not yield to those treach- 
erous influences which will infallibly be put forth 
‘gainst her. In Europe it has been customary 
to regard Rome and its hierarchy as offering the 
Onty guaranty of order. Hence in times of peril 
Sovernments heretofore have never failed to reach 
forth the hand to Catholicism, and invariably that 
's the signal of their downfall. In Spite of the in- 
“tructive example of the restoration and of Louis 
Philippe, symptoms of alliance are already mani- 
fest between the Jesuit party and the liberals 
who have hitherto been their avowed enemies. 


* The allusion here is made to the vessel in which 
was kept ay oil for anointing the ki 


which is the symbol f narchy. « 
is the symbol of ultra, bloody, democracy. * 
of the contrast cannot be transferred from F¥ench to 


li"that alliance is cemented it will necessarily. 
bring on the evil which it seeks to avoid; it is 
important then to show that in evangelizing a 
people we labor more certainly for the cause of 
order than in abandoning them to priests who 
“a know how to hebetate them. 

his: work of evangelization is much more 
easy because since 1830 the most absolute religious 
liberty has been sincerely granted in that country. 
This is yet one of its great privileges. The only 
stain on its escutcheon is the union of Church 
and State. Though the immense majority of the 


population are Catholics, though since 1830 the 


Jesuits have often been in power, never since 
1830 have the evangelical societies been troubled. 
While in France the Voltarian Louis Philippe 
found in the unbelieving magistrates of an unbe- 
lieving country faithful auxiliaries in filching 
away religious liberty, in Belgium the magis- 
trates—more or less Catholic—of a bigoted peo- 
ple, respected and even protected evangelical 
worship, and always religious liberty as written 
in the constitution has been a fact. We cannot 
but believe that God has had regard to this hon- 
est and upright course, and who knows but that 
this respect for religious liberty has contributed 
to preserve Belgium amid existing revolutions ? 
Under the favor of this religious and political 
liberty sincerely regarded, an important work of 
evangelization has been begun ; the people who 
under the domination of Protestant Holland were, 
as was natural, very anti-Protestant, are now 
very much disposed to receive the Gospel. The 
eleventh annual report of the Evangelical Society 
of Belgium has been published ; it contains many 
gratifying facets; several churches have been 
formed, and others will be"soon, if they can ob- 
tain money. 
Let those who are interested in Christian 
efforts consider that by contributing to Belgium 
they can help to demonstrate what religious and 
civil liberty, sincerely respected, can do for the 
happiness of a people. Such a cause should be 
dear to all Christians, but above all to those of 
America, who, rejoicing in these inestimable 
privileges, should be eager to have them shared 
by others. J.P. A. 
REV. AARON DUTTON. 
We announced, week before last, the decease of 
Rev. Aaron Dutton, formerly pastor of the First 
Church in Guilford, Conn. He died at the house 
of his daughter in New Haven, on Wednesday 
the 13th inst., in the 70th year of his age. On 
Friday the 15th, his remains were interred at 
Guilford in the presence of a large assembly of 
his former parishioners, the members of the two 
congregations into which the old parish had been 
divided since his dismission uniting to pay to his 
memory that tribute of respect and affection. 
The following sketch of his life and character is 
mostly taken from the sermon which was preach- 
ed at his funeral. 
He was born at Watertown in Litchfield coun- 
ty, on the 21st of May, 1780. He was the son 
of Thomas and Anna Rice Dutton, and was the 
youngest of nine children. It was his privilege 
to be descended of a race known and honored for 
their godlines&, and thus to be born to the inher- 
itance of those blessings of God's covenant which 
came down from generation to generation of them 
that fear him and keep his commandments. Of 
the ten children of his paternal grandfather, who 
was an eminently pious man, all but two, who 


died in early youth, made profession of their 


faith in Christ, and were reputed to be devotedly 


pious. Three of the sons of that family, one of 


whom was Thomas Dutton, sustained the office 


of deacon in Congregational churches. 


His preparation for College was under the in- 


struction of that distinguished man, Rev. Azel 


Backus of Bethlehem, afterwards the first presi- 


dent of Hamilton College. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1803. During his residence in college, 
his religious character became decided, and he 
made profession of his faith in Christ by uniting 
with the College Church. From his childhood 


he had been familiar with serious thoughts, and 
had been hoping that he might live Jong enough 


to be converted, but without realizing that his 
own conversion to God was his own first duty. 


But in that great religious awakening which took 
place among the students during his college life, 


and which was the first great blessing of God up- 
on the ministry of President Dwight, his views 


were changed. Realizing that the grace of God 
in the Gospel is offered to all men—not in pre- 


tense but in reality—not as to creatures incapa- 


ble of choice, to whom the offer is a mockery be- 

cause they are incapable of receiving it, but as to 

human souls who can understand what it means, 

and, understanding, can embrace it—he saw that 

the Gospel was for him in his need, and that 

Christ might be the object of his confidence and 

the ground of his hope; and so he laid hold on 

the hope set before him. His admission to com- 

munion in the College Church was in May, 1802. 

After his graduation, he pursued the study of 

theology under the instruction of President 

Dwight, who added to the cares of his own office 

the duties of a professor of theology. In Octo- 

ber 1805, he was¢ntroduced to the churches as 
a candidate for the ministry by the Southern As- 
sociation of Litchfield county. In September 

1806, he was invited to the pastoral office in the 

First Church and Society in Guilford. His or- 
dination to that office was on the 10th of De- 
cember, almost forty-three yearsago. His minis- 
try in Guilford continued till the 8th of June 
1842—almost 36 years. 

As a pastor he was eminently successful in 
building up the church and in winning souls to 
Christ. Atthe time when he relinquished the 
pastoral office, the church to which he minister- 
ed included not far from four hundred communi- 
cants, most of whom had made profession of 
their faith under his ministry. During that pe- 
riod of thirty-six years, the congregation was 
blessed with repeated effusions of special Divine 
influence. He loved to remember the six distinct 
revivals of religion which took place in connec- 
tion with his labors. 

Before his settlement in the ministry he had 
married Dorcas Southmayd of Watertown, who 
was for thirty-five years the light of his home, a 
faithful helper to him in his labors and trials, 
and whose memory is honored, and her useful- 
ness on earth prolonged, in her surviving chil- 
dren, Of the eight children of that marriage the 
three youngest are buried with the wife and mo- 
ther in the cemetery to which the remains of the 
husband and father have followed them. Two, 
ason and daughter, whose childhood was just 
blossoming into youth, died several years before 
their mother; and the third, a young man of the 
fairest promise, in the third year of his college 
course, died of consumption only a few months 
before her, while she was already wasting to 
death with the same disease. Of the survivors, 
two only were permitted to be present at his bu- 
rial ; two reside in distant States ; and one, upon 
a bed of fatal sickness, was waiting, and while 
we write is waiting still, in hope and patience, 
for the hour which is to number her with the 
departed. 

In less than a twelvemonth after the dissolu- 
tion of his connection with the church in Guil- 
ford, Mr. Dutton then just entering his sixty- 
fourth year, went as a missionary, in the service 
of the American Home Missionary Society, to 
the far North West, to labor in what is now the 
State of Iowa. He could not feel that his work 
was done while he was yet capable of active 
exertion ; nor could he consent to be a waiting 


of France, | candidate for employment in New England. In 
The paret lowa he was gladly received 


younger brethren 





moval to the West. 


ministry of the Gospel. 


his change came. 











in the ministry, who rejoiced in the accession 
which his experienced wisdom would bring to 


their united strength, and by members of churches 
from New England, who knew his standing 
among the ministers and churches of his native 
State, and had learned to honor him accordingly. 
Thus he found an ample field of usefulness open 
Into the labors of that field he was 
entering with all the ardor of youth. He was 
invited to the pastoral care of the church in 
Burlington, the capital of that territory ; and in 
the month of August 1843, after an absence of 
less than three months, he returned to Connecti- 
cut to make arrangements for a permanent re- 
But just as he was com- 
meneing his journey eastward, the disease of 
those new countries seized on his hale and vig-., 
He traveled with the disease 
upon him ; scorching and shaking him by turns; 
and when he arrived among his children in New 
Haven, he was immediately laid upon a bed of 
sickness, from which, for a long time, he was 
expected never to arise. 
his active usefulness. The five years that have 
passed since his partial recovery, have been 
years of infirmity and patience, of mingled hope 
and discouragement. A few times he stood up 
in weakness to preach the Gospel; for he loved 
that work, and the thought of outliving his use. 
fulnéss could not but be painful to him. Yet his 
mind was continually active; his affections had 
lost none of their freshness; his cheerfulness 
was as buoyant as ever; and his sympathy with 
all around him, old and young, was like an un- 


It was only a few days before his death, that 
he found his disease suddenly gaining upon his 
strength. His children and friends began to feel 
some increased anxiety in regard to its progress. 
But it was only on the day preceding the day of 
his death, that a speedy and fatal termination 
began to be expected. The next day he was 
manifestly and rapidly sinking. His mind began 
slightly to wander; and as is often the case 
when death is approaching, his recollection and 
command of words began to fail him, while his 
intelligence of their meaning when spoken was 
In this state of mind he was feel- 
ing for the pulse, first in one wrist, and then in 
the other; but to his touch the faint and failing 
pulsation was imperceptible. 
feel no peace here—or here—no peace.” Instant- 
ly the word which had substituted itself for the 
word which he wanted to use, brought up its 
own associations of thought, and he added, 
“But there is a peace that is like a river.” 
last act of mortal consciousness was his uniting 
in the prayer that commended his departing spirit 
We kneeled down at his bedside ; 
and when we arose, after the utterance of a few 
words of supplication, the signs of conscious- 
ness were gone. In afew moments more, he had 
passed the gate of death, and had entered into 
the higher consciousness that pertains to immor- 


No representation of his life can be complete 
without some notice of his connection with the 
great interests of education. 
preacher and pastor, but for no small portion of his 
time, he was also a teacher of the young. The 
intellectual training, as well as the moral nurture, 
of his own sons and daughters, conducted almost 
entirely by himself till they were more than thor- 
oughly prepared toenter ona college course,was a 
testimony to his ability in this respect. 
the whole period of his pastoral service, the youth 
of Guilford were more indebted to him for the 
means of intellectual improvement than to any 
Several young men, who but for 
him might never have aspired to such a course, 
were advised, encouraged, aided and gratuitously 
instructed by him, and so were brought into the 
Many of his pupils be- 
came eminent for scholarship in College, and af- 
terwards eminent in the learned professions. 
For twenty-four years, he wag one of the Fellows 
In that corporation, he was al- 
ways a judicious and influential counselor, and 
no duty devolving on him there was negligently 


Of his character, the limits of such a notice as 
this allow us to say but little. 
well endowed and happily attempered by nature, 
and enlarged, cultivated and informed by educa- 
tion, was sanctified by the grace of God. Thus 
his powers, his affections, his attainments, were 
all supremely devoted to God; and the love of 
God, of truth, of goodness, of righteousness—the 
love of Christ whose love constrains us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves—was the ruling prin- 
ciple of his life. He was a wise man, recognized, 
honored trusted acccordingly. He was a good 
man ; his religion was as full of humanity as of 
godliness ; and to the last day of his life retain- 
ing his trust in God, he retained his cheerful and 
hopeful sympathy with the great cause of Chris- 
tian and human progress. He was an honest man 
in the noblest sense of the word—unstained with 
duplicity or meanness; and if at any time he 
erred by acting from impulse instead of guiding 
himself by the cool calculations of reason, his 
impulses were always generous and manly, 
prompting him to take part with the wronged or 
the weak, and to commit himself for truth, for 
freedom and for justice. He wasa fearless man— 
fearless because he was honest, and honest be- 
cause he was fearless; wherever he saw, or 
thought he saw his duty, there he took his stand 
without regard to consequences as they might af- 
fect himself, and thus he was a happy man—hap- 
py because he was the servant of his God. 
was with a fresh and happy heart that he set his 
face in his old age toward the far North West, 
and went from the midst of outward privileges 
and comforts to plant the Gospel in the wilder- 
It was with an unfainting and happy 
heart, and with an undecaying cheerfulness, that 
he waited all the days of his appointed time till 
By the grace of God, he had 
in his own soul the elements of happiness. 
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THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


The correspondent who wrote us some weeks 
since in answer to comments of ours upon the 
system and course of the American Art-Union, 
has sent some further remarks in reply to our 
notice of her former communication. 
them below, without comment, being entirely 
willing that they should have their just weight 
with all who read them. We only add, not to be 
possibly misunderstood, that the objections which 
many feel to the Art-Union system, are not more 
applicable to the American Art-Union than to 
any other organization of a similar kind ; that the 
system has doubtless been well administered, in 
the main, by that Institution ; that the evils which 
many feel to be inseparable from it, will at least 
be sensibly mitigated by the steady refraining in 
future from the purchase of single works of such 
excessive size and costliness as the ‘Voyage of 
Life, and the restriction of the association to its 
proper and professed object—the patronage of 
Art among living, and so far as practicable among 
unknown and unbefriended though gifted artists. 

With these suggestions we leave our corres- 
pondent the Lady’s privilege of the last word, 
omitting only her introductory salutations. 

“T assume that the ends and aim of the Art- 
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That was the end of 


He was not only a 


“Tn your very next column isan article in favor 
of Life Insurance, against,which a stronger argu- 
ment will hold than agairfst the Art-Union. Some 
are so conscientious that they will not insure 
their property, and they regard a Life Insurance 
with horror. 

“Then, too, men often deal fraudulently in 
those transactions—burn houses, sink ships for 
the insurance ; and Life Insurance has led even 
to deeper crime. It is not long since in England 
a man insured the life of his sister-in-law and 
then murdered her for the amount of the policy. 

“These abuses exist—therefore the whole sys- 
tem is wrong! Is that sound reasoning % 

“ L. P.” 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


This body met at the Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
on Tuesday, June 26, 1849. Rev. Timothy M. 
Cooley, D.D., of Granville, Moderator ; and Rev. 
E. Maltby and J. L. Taylor, Scribes. 








MEMBERS. 

Associations. Delegates. 
Andover, Rey. S, W. Hanks, J. L. Taylor. 
Berkshire, “A. L. Crandall, Joseph Knight. 
Brewster, “ ie Goodyear. 
Brookf td, «“Sames Kimball, Nahum Gale. 
Essex N., “ John Pike, J. M. Prince. 
Essex S., “ H.&. Greene, A. M’Loud. 
Franklin, “Henry Seymour. 
Hampden E., “ J, W. Tuck, Thomas Wilson. 
Hampden W., “ TT. M. Cooley, D.D., H. B. Smith. 
Hampshire, “ Theodore J. Clark, M. E. White. 
Hampshire E., “ E. P. Blodgett. 
Harmony, “ L. P. Clarke. 
Mendon, “ §. Harding. 
Middlesex, S., « 

> Union, “ J.M.K. Eaton, Leonard Luce. 
Norfolk, “  C. Hitehcock, D.D., Jonas Perkins. 
Old Colony, “ G. L. Prentiss, J. C. Thacher. 
Pilgrim, “ D. D. Tappan, Joseph Peckham. 
Suffolk N., “ A.W. M'Clure, George Richards. 
Suffolk S., “ §. H. Riddel, Joseph Haven, Jr. 
Taunton, “ E. Maltby, J. K. Bragg. 
Vineyard Sound, “ 8.8. Hyde. 
Woburn, “ Oren Sykes, E. W. Allen. 


Worcester Central, “ W. Phipps, J. Averill. 
“ North’n, “ L. Sabin. 
Representing the Mass. Home Miss. Soc., Rev. 3. M. Wor- 
cester, D.D., J. 8. Clark. 
EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 
Rev. T, Snell, D.D., Secretary. 
Rev. A. C. Thompson, Pastor of the place. 
CORRESPONDING DELEGATES. 
Gen. Assembly, O. S., Rev. D. M’Kinney, D.D. 
» -* N.S. “ G.N. Judd. D.D., A. Bullard, D.D. 
Gen. Asso.,N.Hamp., “ D.O. Morton. 
Gen. Convention, Vt. “ Lathrop Taylor, Austin Hazen. 
Evan. Conso., R. 1, “ T. Vernon. 


Gen. Associ., Conn., “ W.B. Weed, Jairus Burt. 
“* i*. Bia. “ 1. W. Ruggles. 

Gen. Conv. Wisconsin, “ H.C. Benson. 

Gen. Asso., Iowa, “J. C. Holbrook. 


* “ New York, “ R.J. Cone. 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Rev. C, Marsh, Dudley Phelps, D. Huntington, who were del- 
egates to corresponding bodies. 
COMMITTEES. 
On the State of Religion—Messrs. Riddel, T. J. Clark, Burt, 
Knight and Hyde. 
Arrangements—Mr. Thompson, Dr. Snell and Mr. Gale. 
Nominations—Mr. J. 8. Clark, Dr. Hitchcock and Mr. White. 
To Nominate Delegates— Messrs. Perkins, Allen and Sabin. 
On Slavery—Messrs. J. L.. Taylor, Haven and L. F. Clarke. 
DELEGATES TO CORRESPONDING BODIES. 
General Asso., N. York,Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D., A. Picket. 


Gen. Assem., Old Schoo, “ J.Woodbridge,D.D.,A.W.M’Clare 
° “ WN. School, “ A. Ely, D.D., A. Peters, D.D. 
Gen. Asso., Conn., “ R. M. Chipman, I. N. Tarbox. 

Gen. Conv., Vt., “J. Bradford, N. Cogswell. 
Gen. Asso., N. H., “ J.B. M. Bailey, E. W. Bullard. 
Evan. Conso., R. 1, “ J.L. Taylor, T. Packard, Jr. 
Gen. Conf., Maine, “ TT. C. Bisroe, C. 8. Porter; 
Gen. Asso., Mich., “ E. Smalley, U. C. Burnap. 
Gen. Conv., Wisconsin, “ A.M. Colton, 8. Harding. 
Gen. Asso., Iowa, “ TT. T. Richard, G. C. Partridge. 
Aaso., Oregon, * J.8. Clark. 

“Canada East “ D. Sanford, R. Crawford. 


Cong. Union, Eng., &e., “A. C. Thompson. 
A sermon was preached on Tuesday evening, 
on invitation of the pastor, by Rev. David M’Kin- 
ney, D.D., of Pennsylvania, the delegate of the 
Old School General Assembly. A sermon on be- 
half of Home Missions, Wednesday evening, by 
Rev. Seth Sweetser, appointed by the General 
Association last year. The Associational ser- 
mon on Thursday afternoon, connected with the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, was preached 
by Rev. A. Bullard, D.D., of Missouri, delegate 
from the New School General Assembly—the As- 
sociation of Suffolk North, to whom it belonged 
in turn, having failed to appoint a preacher. 
The next-meeting is to be at Sandwich, within 
the limits of Vineyard Sound Association, on the 
4th Tuesday of June, 1850. Preacher from Suf- 
folk South. Sermon on Home Missions by Rev. 
Samuel Harris, of Conway, or on his failure, by 
Rev. Robert M’Ewen, of Enfield. Sandwich is 
at the termination of the Cape Cod branch of the 
Fall River railroad. 
The Pastoral Letter was read by Rev. H. A. 
Tracy, of Sutton. Messrs. Tucker, Cogswell 
and Noble, of Brewster Association, committee 
to prepare the letter for next year. 

OREGON. 
A letter was read from Rev. G. H. Atkin- 
son, clerk of the “Oregon Association of Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Brethren,” dated 
Oregon city, Feb. 15, 1849. The Association 
was formed in the summer of 1848, by five min- 
isters of the two denominations, to promote all 
the objects of Christian benevolence, encourage 
evangelical education, maintain sound doctrine 
according to the Westminster Confessions of 
Faith. The churches may be governed accord- 
ing to Congregational or Presbyterian forms, as 
they severally prefer. The Association voted to 
support the American Bible and Tract Societies, 
and the cause of Temperance, and passed resolu- 
tions in favor of a stated ministry. They also 
resolved to found an academy at Tuslatin Plains. 
The union has already been productive of good, 
and shows the value of mutual counsel and 


sympathy. 

Churches. Menbers. Ministers. 
Clatrop, Presb., _ —— Thompson 
Ls wae Plains, Cong. 25 H. Clark. 

lepooia River, Presb, — H. H. Spalding. 
Oregon City, Cong., 8 G. H. Atkinson. 


Rev. C. Eells is principal of the Oregon Meth- 
odist Institute. 

Rev. E. Walker, without charge. 

“The gold mines of California are at present 
operating against the Territory, and thus against 
our cause, drawing away a great part of our male 
population, and some entire families—among 
them many valuable members of our churches, 
and those who remain are unsettled in feeling. 
Agriculture and other ordinary business is sus- 
ongene Our own plans are frustrated in part; 

ut many will return with fortunes, and we hope 
that families from the East will come and dwell 
in this fruitful land and genial clime. 

“Our Methodist brethren have a strong corps 
of ministers in this Territory. The Baptists and 
one or two other evangelical sects have their 
quota. Campbellism prevails in one or two 
counties, and Catholicism in one. 

“We believe that an intelligent and holy min- 
istry, who shall faithfully cultivate a rts 
of this vineyard, will at last make it like New 
England. No other agencies can successfully meet 
an ignorant, audacious and crafty foe. We hope 
that our desires for your cone 
prayers will be kindly regarded.” 

The salutations of these Oregon brethren were 
cordially reciprocated by the General Associa- 
tion, and Rev. J. S. Clark was appointed to com- 
municate this result, and “to assure them of our 
sympathy and fraternal codperation in the great 
work to which Divine Providence has called 
them, of founding Christian institutions in that 
Temote but important section of our country.” 


CANADA EAST. 

Rev. Edwin J. Sherrill, of Eaton, C. E., who 
was appointed, with Rev. Mr. Miles, of Abbotts- 
ford, to represent the Congregational Union of 
Canada East, being unavoidably prevented from 
attending, wrote to express their Christian salu- 
tations. The Union, formed in 1838, embraces 
24 churches, 18 pastors, and 1100 members. Next 


;| meeting in Montreal, on Wednesday after the 


first Sabbath in September. An increasing de- 
sire is felt for regular fraternal intercourse with 
the Associations of New England. The visit of 
Rev. Mr. Fowler, delegate in 1845, was of ser- 





vice, and is kindly remembered. A few of the 
hes have enjoyed the special favor of God, 
: = 


sympathy, and | ° 
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and theJnumber of members are increased. All 
but two or three of the churches are sustained in 
part by the'\Colonial Missionary Society or the 
Canada Home Missionary Society. The latter 
draws its funds partly from the States. 


“ Though as a province we are at present in an 
agitated and unsettled state, yet our churches are 
enjoying peace. Whatever changes may occur 
in our civil ey ep: Wwe are sure that no oe 
organization in the province is so well prepa’ 
pe own to meet any political change which 
can be reasonably anticipated. As ministers of 
Christ, forming a Congregational Union, we only 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints ; and though most of us are located 20, 
40 or 50 miles from a brother of like faith, yet 
our number gradually increases ; and though we 
are still few and feeble, yet God by his Provi- 
dence as well as by his holy Word, is encourag- 
ing us by the promise, ‘ Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your Father's et leasure to give you the 
kingdom.’ As facilities for intercourse between 
our province and the States increase, we hope 
that the seeds of Gospel truth, as sown by our 
body, will also atly increase, and that this 
field, yet hard and unpromising, may yield a fu- 
ture harvest, which our Chrisrian fathers would 
have rejoiced to reap.” 


Rev. David Sanford is appointed delegate to 
the next meeting of the Association in Canada 
East. 

SLAVERY, 

The Association of Worcester North sent in a 
memorial, in which were set forth the reasons 
for correspondence and the exchange of dele- 
gates, 

“1. The outward unity of the Protestant 
Church, or of Protestantism. 

“2. The good feeling promoted by the inter- 
change of sentiments of Christian confidence. 

“3. The benefit produced by mutual counsel 
and remonstrance when the occasion calls for 
fidelity in these regards. 

“In connection with these advantages, certain 
responsibilities and liabilities are incurred by such 
correspondence. Weare bound to act up to the 
spirit of the union, ani we are liable to honor or 
disgrace according to the character or fame of 
the bodies with whom we exchange delegates. 

“These points have special reference to the 
connection between the General Association of 
Massachusetts and the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (both bodies). 

“Common fame asserts that slaveholding and 
slavetrading are common in the churches repre- 
sented in both Assemblies. The testimony of 
many highly respectable ministers and ecclesias- 
tical bodies belonging to both these communions 
might be recited, confirming these facts. Testi- 
mony equally explicit and full proves that Slav- 
ery, with all its attendant and inseparable evils, 
is not only tolerated in the members of those 
churches, but that discipline even for gross abuse 
of the slaves is almost if not entirely unknown. 
Therefore— 

“1. Because we believe that such a state of 
things ought to be brought to a speedy end, since 
it involves moral wrong in those who tolerate it: 

“2. Because thereby great reproach and scan- 
dal is cast upon the Church of Christ, upon Prot- 
estantism and upon us: and 

“3. Because we must bear this reproach and 
scandal, in the opinion of mankind, unless we 
properly exert ourselves to remove the just cause 
of it.” 


The memorial therefore asks that the delegates 
to these bodies should bring the subject before 
them, and express our solemn conviction of the 
duty of using their power and influence for the 
removal of Slavery from the churches under their 
supervision. This memorial was referred to 
Messrs. J. L. Taylor, J. Haven, Jr., and L. F. 
Clarke, who in a few moments reported the fol- 
lowing :-— 

“ Resolved, That in maintaining correspondence 
and connection with the two General Assemblies 
of the Presbyterian Church, we look with deep 
and fraternal solicitude upon the position of these 
bodies with respect to the sin of Slavery—that 
our strong sympathies are with those brethren in 
these Assemblies who are laboring in an earnest 
and Christian spirit to put an end to this evil— 
and that we desire our delegates to those Assem- 
blies to express, in a decided but courteous man- 
ner, our deep conviction that the rights of the 
enslaved, the cause of true religion, and the hon- 
or of the great Head of the Church, require those 
ecclesiastical bodies to use all their legitimate in- 
fluence for the speedy removal of Slavery from 
the churches under their supervision.” 


On the presentation of this report, Rev. Dr. 
Bullard wished to express his entire concurrence. 
He declared that he, with many of his brethren, 
had for years acted with this determination. He 
spoke of some encouraging indications, especial- 
ly ef the increasing freedom with which the sub- 
ject of Slavery is now discussed in the slavehold- 
ing States. They needed and were grateful to 
receive the expressions of sympathy and appro- 
bation from their brethren in the free States, who 
would encourage and aid them, without denounc- 
ing or embarrassingjthem. The resolutions were 
then adopted unanimously. 


COMMON-SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

A committee was appointed by the General As- 
sociation last year, consisting of E. Beecher, D.D., 
W. A. Stearns, A. C. Thompson, J. 8. Clark, 
C. Hitchcock, D.D., A. Peters, D.D., and L. 
Withington, to consider the connection between 
common-school education and religion, and report 
to the next General Association. Dr. Beecher, 
from the committee, reported. He said a meeting 
of the committee had been held, at which all the 
members except Dr. Peters were present. The 
report, as since drawn up by the Chairman, had 
been examined and approved by four of the seven 
members, and assented to by a fifth. 


THE REPORT. 


“That there are conceivable elements of per- 
fection which cannot in practice be combined in 
the same system of common-school education, in 
consequence of the present state of religious di- 
vision in this nation; and that consequently the 
course of true wisdom is to strike a balance be- 
tween them, and to approximate as near to them 
as possible. 

“Tn order that a system of common-school ed- 
ucation may be theoretically perfect, in addition 
to well-directed mental culture, there ought to be 
such instruction in the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity as shall tend to regenerate the soul 
and fit it for Heaven. A wise and regenerated 
Christian teacher can create by these doctrines a 
religious atmosphere in which the scholars shall 
constantly live. He can cause a sun to rise, the 
light of which shall disclose the true moral as- 

ects and relations of allthings. This he can do 

y prayers, by hymns and music, and by the 
proper use of analogies in science, as well as by 
direct admonition and instruction. No system of 
education is perfect in which this is not done. 

“ At the same time it is essential to the perfec- 
tion of such a system that it be adapted to edu- 
cate the whole community, so as not to leave 
large masses of mind to grow up in ignorance 
and vice. This element of a perfect system 
cannot be secured without the intervention of 
vernment; for many are too r to educate 
their children if the State does not provide free- 
schools ; and sectarian divisions, especially in 
rural districts, would render parochial schools ex- 
ceedingly feeble, and would so reduce the salary 
of teachers that few or none competent for the 
work would be willing to devote themselves to 
the employment. 

“But if the schools are sustained by govern- 
ment, in the present state of religious divisions it 
is impossible to give such full instruction in all 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as has 
been supposed without incurring the charge and 
the odium of sectarianism. Nor can it be other- 
wise uniil the exciting divisions on the subject of 
religion shall cease. 

“In this state of things the course adopted by 
the government of this State is to introduce into 
the schools the reading of the Bible, and such 
instruction in morals and the practical duties and 
virtues of Christianity as can be communicated 
without incurring the charge of sectarianism— 
ae family, the pulpit, and the Sab- 

that more full doctrinal instruction 
which parents may desire. 

“The benefits of this system, in offering in- 
struction to all, are so many and so great that its 
religious deficiencies, especially since they 





caa 
be otherwise supplied, do not seem to be a suffi- 
cient reason for abandoning it and adopting in 


place of it a system of denominational parochial 


schools. 

“Tf, however, we were to recommend any sys- 
tem to take its place, it would be that of private 
schools formed by the union of evangelical 
Christians of different denominations, in which 
all the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
could be taught. 

“Tt is, however, a great evil to withdraw from 
the established system of schools the interest and 
the influence of the religious part of the commu- 
nity. On the whole, it seems to be the wisest 
course, at least for the present, to do all in our 
power to perfect the existing system of common- 
schools, by a deep and watchful interest in it, b 
endeavoring to elevate and perfect, so far as it 
can be done, not only its intellectual but also its 
moral and religious character. 

“Tf, after a full and faithful experiment, it 
should at last be seen that fidelity to the religious 
interests of our children forbids.a further patron- 
age of the system, we can unite with other evan- 
gelical Christians in the establishment of private 
schools, in which more full doctrinal religious in- 
struction shall be possible. 

“But until we are forced to this result, it seems 
to us desirable that the religious or do 
all in their power to give an opportunity for a 
full and fair experiment of the existing system, 
including not only the common-schools, but also 
the normal-schools and the Board of Education. 
In conclusion, we beg leave to report the follow- 
ing resolutions as expressive of the views of the 
Association :— 

“1. Resolved, That we regard the universal 
education of the community as essential to the 
permanent success of our great experiment of 
self-government and the maintenance of a pure 
and-spiritual Christjanity, and that we highly ap- 
preciate the enlarged and benevolent views of 
our Puritan ancestors in establishing our present 
— of free-schools with reference to these 
ends. 

“2. That notwithstanding its inevitable reli- 
gious deficiency, we have as yet seen no suffi- 
cient reasons why the present system should be 
abandoned for any other that has been proposed. 

“3. That we recommend to ministers and 
churches to take a deep interest in this system, 
and to do all that can properly be done to infuse 
into it that truly religious spirit which is essen- 
tial to its permanent success. 

“4, That in the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, as constituted by the Legislature, we re- 
cognize the elements of a power that may impart 
great efficiency to the system, in working out the 
results which its founders contemplated. 

“5. That this, like all other power committed 
to human, hands, is liable to abuse, and that the 
Board therefore, like every other similar organi- 
zation, should attract the constant and friendly 
vigilance of all whose interests are thus en- 
treated. (Signed) 

“ E. Beecuer, Chairman.” 

An interesting discussion arose on this report, 
several of the speakers rejoicing that the Associ- 
ation was so happily extricated from the position 
in which it had been placed by former proceed- 
ings; others maintaining that the change in the 
complexion of the Board of Education and its 
Secretary was owing to the firmness of the or- 
thodox ; but all agreeing in the positions of the 
Report as tothe duty of maintaining the Common- 
School system, in opposition to Parochial Schools, 
or private sectafian efforts; and that Public 
Schools must necessarily be conducted in such a 
vay as not to violate the private rights of any 
sect or class of the people in regard to religious 
instruction. 

The customary allowance of five minutes a-piece 
was made to the agents of benevolent societies, 
and embraced by Dr. Baird, for the A. and F. 
Christian Union ; Mr. Tracy for Colonization ; Mr. 
Riddel, for the Education Society ; Mr. Beckwith, 
for Peace ; Mr. Oviatt, for the American S. 8. 
Union; Mr. Bullard, for the Mass. Sabbath- 
school Society ; and by Rev. Sewall Harding, for 
the American Doctrin il Tract and Book Society. 
The Congregational A ‘manac was not introduced, 
in consequence of some doubts by the Committee 
of Arrangements whether it was a proper subject 
to be introduce’ —which doubts, it is to be hoped, 
will be removed when they shall see the Alma- 
nac. 

The usual reports on the state of religion were 
given by the delegates, and a report on the same 
was made on Thursday in the public meeting. 
The district reports are generally of an encour- 
aging character, so far as external prosperity 
and internal peace are concerned. The deaths 
of six ministers are noticed. The Colleges 
at Williamstown and Amherst, and the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover are flourishing. 
It was intended to copy the general report, 
but after some progress was made in transcrib- 
ing, the document was demanded by Rev. Mr. 
M’Clure, Chairman of the Publishing Committee, 
on the ground that it was improper to have the 
report printed in the papers until after it was 
published in the official pamphlet. In an experi- 
ence of twenty years, the reporter has never be- 
fore encountered this objection to the use of the 
public documents of any public body, religious 
or secular. As the official pamphlet is only dis. 
tributed to ministers, the churches at large will 
have no means of learning their general condi- 
tion, as officially ascertained by the General As- 
sociation. 

The business of the body being chiefly dis- 
patched on Wednesday, a considerable part of the 
forenoon session on Thursday was spent in 
prayer and religious conference, in which the 
minds of the brethren seemed instinctively to 
dwell upon the reminiscences connected with the 
place of meeting—the Eliot Church in Roxbury— 
the place where Eliot, the Indian Apostle, labored 
and prayedand died. Three evangelical churches, 
founded with prayer, had in a former age been 
carried over to the errors of Unitarianism. 

Rev. Martin Moore, of the Recorder, said— 
thirty years ago he was called to sit in an eccle- 
siastical council at Dedham, with the late Rev. 
Dr. Porter, of Roxbury, who was a Unitarian. 
But his delegate he found to be an orthodox and 
truly pious man, who owed his conversion, he 
said, to the labors of Mr. Moore’s predecessor at 
Natick. This man said he was, as far as he 
knew, the only man of orthodox principles then 
living in Roxbury, so completely had the labors 
of Eliot, Walter, and the other early pastors been 
obliterated. 

Rev. C. Marsh, of Roxbury, observed that the 
two orthodox Congregational churches now ex- 
isting originated nearly at the same time, fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. The Eliot Church was 
founded by some families who removed out of 
Boston for that purpose. They now havea large 
and commodious house of worship, into which 
galleries have recently been introduced, to meet 
the wants of the growing congregation. 

Rev. Dr. Cooley observed, that when Dr. Grif- 
fin left the pastorship of Park-street Church, Mr. 
Huntington, of the Old South, was the only or- 
thodox minister in Boston. He said that his 
second visit to Boston was made at the time the 
Panoplist came out with the startling array of 
facts, which proved the extent of the defection of 
ministers to Unitarianism. He had watched the 
progress of things with great interest and with 
thankfulness of heart to the God of Trath. 

The venerable Dr. Beecher, who had just ar- 
rived from Cincinnati, seemed fired with the remi- 
niscences of the scene and the occasion. He 
referred to the thoughts which he had about Bos- 
ton, when he was a pastor on Long Island, forty 
years ago ; to the circumstances under which he 
came to Boston two-and-twenty years ago; to 
the ‘glorious changes which have since taken 
place in the situation and prospects of the ortho- 
dox churches; to the scene and objects of his 
later labors at the West. He then took a rapid 
survey of the state of the world, the whitening 
fields, the necessities of the nations, and said the 
great need now is of ministers. This should be 
the burden of all our prayers—for ministers— 
MINISsTERS—MINISTERS! Parents must conse- 





crate their young children to the ministry. Sons 
must be devoted and educated and converted for 





the ministry. Jt was alarming to see how few 
were coming forward—how few pious young 
men are in our colleges, and how many even of 
those who are pious are turning their thoughts to 
other pursuits. He had been in a situation to re- 
ceive many inquiries from all directions. Men 
at the East wrote to him to know if there was a 
place for them at the West. Why, said he, it is 
all place. If he had @ thousand ministers, he 
could scatter them over the West in a year. 
Whereare ministers to come from? There must 
be a waking up. He wished every agent pres- 


Y }ent, and every pastor, to go out and see how 


many young men he could bring into the work of 
the ministry. If we sit still, and just pray, 
‘* Lord, send out laborers,” and do not do anything, 
depend upon it the Lord will not do anything. 
He will no more give us ministers than he will 
give us revivals, if we do nothing towards it. 

Rev. A. C. Thompson, the pastor, observed that 
there were some interesting circumstances among 
his people—an unusual degree of seriousness, an 
increased tenderness and prayerfulness in some of 
the church, and considerable anxious inquiry in 
the minds of some young persons. He referred 
to Archbishop Usher's practice, when any of his 
friends were leaving him; before bidding fare- 
well, he would stop and say, “ Now let us have 
a few words for Christ.” We are preparing and 
expecting to commemorate Christ's death this af- 
ternoon ; let us remember Christ this morning. 

The sermon by Dr. Bullard, and the Lord’s 
Supper in the afternoon, closed the session, and 
the members returned to their homes. 


— mee 


Foreign Correspondence. 


ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





Ministers and an overwhelming majority in the 
House of Commons have, within these few days, 
been practically demonstrating the absolute ne- 
cessity of a‘reformin Parliament, and, at the same 
time refusing reform, in the name of “the consti- 
tution.” The miscellaneous estimates have been 
brought forward, and the votes rapidly forced 
through the House. Much has been said, and 
will yet be said, about the prodigal expenditure 
in connection with the army and navy ; but these 
miscellaneous estimates and civil contingencies, 
exhibit a recklessness perfectly incredible. Sail- 
ors flush with prize money during the war, some- 
times bought watches and fried them, or ate bank 
notes between slices of bread and butter, by way 
of ridding themselves of troublesome and super- 
fluous cash. Under our glorious Constitution, 
ministers and parliamentary majorities emulate 
the sailors, only that they do not waste their 
own money—they are tax eaters, and John Bull 
provides the sandwiches. These estimates reach 
to near four millions sterling; and they scarcely 
contain an item which is not open to exception, 
either on the score of amount or of principal. 
For example: nearly £17,000 is asked this year 
for Windsor Castle, for drainage, water, stables 
and the like! This, notwithstanding that nearly 
a million and a-half has been expended upon and 
within that Castle since 1824. Then there is the 
new and unsightly Buckingham palace ; for this 
more money is asked. A marble arch which re- 
cently cost £80,000 stood before this palace, 
and now there is a charge in the estimates for 
taking itdown. Two millions have been spent 
upon the new Houses of Parliament, and yet an- 
other half million, if nota million and a-half, will 
be required. Meanwhile, wholly incredible as it 
may appear, £200,000 has been expended upon 
“temporary buildings” for the acecommodation 
of noble peers and honorable gentlemen. On 
£57,200 being asked for for the expenses of the 
treasury department, including the salaries of 
ministers, there was an amendment proposed by 
a conservative county member, which would have 
reduced these salaries by 10 per cent. ; the secre- 
taries of state now receive £5,000 a year, the 
Lord privy seal £4,000. Thirty-three members 
supported this amendment, but the vote was car- 
ried by a majority of 51. The enormous sum of 
£93,200 was voted for the salaries and expenses 
of the officers of the two houses. To show the 
advantages of colonies to the tax-paying people 
of England, a few votes may be cited :— 


Ecclesiastical Establishment of the British 
North American Provinces, . . . £11,578 
For the Indian Department in Canada, . £14,102 
Salaries. &c., of Justices in the West Indies, £41,150 
For Governors and Lieutenant Governors 
in West Indies, ‘ . ; > 
For New Zealand, including £600 a year to 
the an f ‘ g ‘ A ‘ 
For the Falkland Islands, £5,700, (being at 
the rate of £35 a head for every one of the 
inhabitants,) . ; ; ° : . 
For Hong Kong, including £700 for a Cler- 
ical Staff, > 


£18,028 


£20,000 


£5,700 


£25,000 


The newest settlement caps the climax. For 

the Government of Takens, fs . . £9,827 
And so on, through and to the end of the chap- 
ter of miscellaneous estimates. 

Three days after these and a long Sist of simi- 
lar votes had been hastily passed, the veteran re- 
former, Hume, who has toa happy degree recov- 
ered from a threatening illness, brought forward 
his motion for a comprehensive reform. He 
asked for leave to bring in a bill which shall ex- 
tgnd the franchise to all householders, enact that 
votes should be taken by ballot, parliaments not 
exceed three years, and the representatives be 
rendered more equal to the population. Mr. 
Hume demonstrated the injustice, and exhibited 
the enormities of the present electoral system, 
and adduced facts startling even to Englishmen. 
In a population of twenty millions, including six 
millions of adult males, there are but 820,000 
voters; and yet there are 3,500,000 inhabitant 
householders. But this broad fact does not ex- 
hibit the actual limitation of the elective fran- 
chise. The distribution of this small amount of 
political power is so essentially vicious and une- 
qual, the small towns, dependent upon some 
neighboring aristocrat, or with a constituency so 
limited as to be open to both intimidation and 
bribery, neutralize the larger borough constitu- 
encies. Mr. Hume made the following compari- 
son between the small and the large constitu- 
encies :— 

“He had taken sixteen boroughs, containing 
2,917,000 inhabitants, being one-half of the whole 
borough population in land, including the 
boroughs of Birmingham, Bristol, Finsbury, 


Greenwich, Lambeth, Leed Liverpool, London, | ' 


Manchester, Marylebone, Salford, Sheffield, South- 
wark, Tower Hamlets, Westminster, and Wol- 


reproduction of Tory oratory duuring the strug- 
gle tor what was believed to be a radical reform 
in 1832. He defended the small boroughs on the 
plea that they were not affected by the passion 
and excitement that marked large cities! He for- 
tified aristocratic influence, and referred to the 
high character and attainments of Lord Exeter's 
nominee! If the people were to be represented, 
they could not have peace in that House, or if by 
overwhelming majorities* democratic measutes 
were carried there, then they could not keep in 
harmony with the other powers of the State! In 
a word, the House must be kept aristocratic, and 
not become “ the Commons House,” in order that 
it may continue in accordance with the House of 
Peers, and monarchy remain a mere stalking 
horse of the aristocracy. By the way, it may 
noted, that of the enormous sum, £385,000 
nominally as the civil list of the crown, £60,000 
only is at the disposal of the Queen. The rest 
goes to the great officers of the houseaold and 
their subordinates. Lord John closed his speech 
with a prayer and profession of faith—he prayed 
the house, in the name of “the Constitution,” @e- 
cidedly to negative the proposition ; and told the » 
the House that in so doing he believed they 
would be “ consulting the interests, as he was firm- 
ly convinced they would be consulting the wishes 
and opinions of the people!” The noble Lord 
was londly cheered by the conservatives. Sir 
George Grey, the Minister for the Home Depart- 
ment, also professed lis belief that the House did 
fairly aud adequately represent the wishes, feel- 
ings, and opinions of the nation, This minister 
voted for the ballot a few years since; four days 
ago he voted agaiast it. 

Mr. Bright enhance’ his growing reputation 
by a speech characterize! by large and clear 
views, by courage and eloquence. He portrayed 
the House and the government, and sketched the 
history, condition and movements of the great 
body of the working classes. The House, he 
pointedly said—the House on the subject of ex- 
penditure, acts precisely as if there were no Brit- 
ish nation, and as though taxation was unknown 
and unfelt within the limits of the United King- 
dom. He showed, by reference to Catholic Eman- 
cipation, to Parliamentary Reform, to the Corn 
Laws, to Irish misery, that the House never had 
passed any great measure but upon compulsion. 
Said he :— 

“Tt needed that half a million of our fellow- 
countrymen should perish of starvation, in order 
that the government should be in a position te 
propose a simple remedy for a long crying griev- 
ance. I can have no respect for a constitution or 
a system of representation or legislation which 
requires the menaces of civil war ere it will grant 
Catholic emancipation—which must call in the 
aid of brickbats to enable it to give the Reform 
Bill—and which must be driven into the Sale of 
Encumbered Estates Bill by the starvation of half 
a million of the people of Ireland.” 

He very fairly took the existing Cabinet as an 

illustration of the influence of the people in the 
Commons House. 
“Look at the composition of the cabinet. If 
this house represented the nation, is it likely that 
the members of the government would be all 
chosen strictly, and most exclusively, from one 
class? To show that the cabinet is aristocratic, 
and not popular, I will observe that it comprises 
Lord Cottenham, Lotd Landsdowne, Lord Minto, 
Lord Grey, Lord Campbell, Lord Clanricarde, and 
Lord Carlisle. Of 14 members of the cabinet, 7 
are peers. Then there are Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston, who are not, indeed, peers, but 
are precisely of the same class and order. Then 
there are five other gentlemen, four of whom are 
baronets, and one is not a baronet. Of these, | 
find that one is the son-in-law and brother-in-law 
ofa peer; another is the son*in-law of a peer ; 
another is the nephew of a peer; another is the 
grandson of a peer, and the nephew of a peer by 
marriage ; and the last is the son-in-law of a 
peer.” 

The debate was not protracted, and much im- 
patience was manifested by honorable members 
for adivision. The members were, for the leave 
to bring in the bill 82, against 268. 

As selfish as powerful, and generally profound- 
ly ignorant of all below them, the English aris- 
tocracy has never yielded anything to argument. 
From the whole course of aristocratic rule, Brn- 
THAM drew the conclusion, that it was only by 
making the ruling few uneasy, that the misgov- 
erned many could obtain any degree of justice 
from the governing few, An attempt is now 
being made to cause this uneasiness, by a method 
differing from the “ brickbat and bludgeon” argu- 
ment, to which alone the oligarchy gave heed in 
past years. The Birmingham men have seized 
and improved the idea originated by the League. 
They have organized a society for the purchase 
of freehold estates, these estates to be divided in- 
to small freeholds, purchasable by the members, 
by means of small weekly payments. The pay- 
ment of £18 or £20 will put the contributors and 
economical artizan into possession of a freehold, 
so constituting him a county elector. Unhappily 
only the better class of artizans, comparatively 
few in number, will be able to accomplish this ; 
but amongst these there is a very earnest desire 
to become the possessors of a little real property, 
and great sacrifices will be made to effect the ob- 
ject. The following «extract from the Report of 
the Birmingham Socicty wi!l show that a work 
has been begun which, if it is continued and ex- 
tends, will make the members of our two houses 
of peers very uneasy. While Dukes of Marlbo- 
rough, and Lords of Exeter, are grasping the 
small towns, the hard-handed artizane will under- 
mine the very citadels of feudalism :— 

“Tt may be worth while to state that stimulat- 
ed by the example and aided with the assistance 
of the Birmingham Society, institutions of a 
similar kind have sprung up all over the country. 
In Wolverhampton the Society has 700 members, 
Dudley 150, Stourbridg , Coventry 45°, 
Worcester 80, Stafford 100, Derby 700, Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne 450, Bradford 140, Cheltenham 200, 
Sheffield 300, Shields 200, and London about 
5,000. In Birmingham, Dudley, Wolverhampton, 
Stourbridge, and Eoveuah. 1,636 allotments will 
very speedily be made. Altogether there has 
been called into existence « body of between 
10,000 and 11,000 men, who by prudence and 
economy haye worked out ~¥" = nr 

i Jith regar 
iol tenes Day 1,500 members, 
subscribing for 2,000 shares. It has alread 
given allotments to 215 members in North Stal- 
fordshire, on the estates the dizectors purchased 
at Handsworth and Perry Bar; and having re- 
cently made another purchase at Bloomsbury, in 
North Warwickshire, they resolved to take ad- 
vantage of these holiday times, walk in procession 
o the Jand, and place the members in formal 
possession. This estate is very pleasantly situ- 





ated, commanding an extensive prospect, contains 
about 13 acres, and has been divided into 231 


a 5 Mose only returned 331 a otments Eac nt will thus contain about 
members out of 323 representatives. He} oo) : yemme nae 
had compared these with 22 small boroughs "| 99 acs ith a frontage of from 


turning 42 members, which d an aggre 
gate population of about 160,000 Hence, the 


great towns containing half the borough popula- 


tion, only returned one member for every 88,000 
inhabitants, whilst the small towns Tuturned a 
member for every 10,000.” 

It is a striking fact, that while London has 
four members, and an electorate of 20,000 regis- 
tered voters, the three small towns, Calue, Rei- 
gate, and Andover, having together but 606 elec- 
tors, send an equal number of members to Par- 
liament. Woodstock, the property of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and Stamford, in which Lord 
Exeter dominates, neutralize Manchester. Ab- 
ingdon and Wallingford, two little towns in Berk- 
shire, with not 500 electors between them, make 
the electors of Birmingham of none effect. This 
is the state of things in respect to the boroughs, 





the counties being avowedly in the hands of the 
landholders, though their abject dependents, the 








tenants at will. The House of Commons, then, 
isa great sham. But this fended by 
ing of representation, was : by 
Lord Jobe Russell, in a speech which seemed 


Ww 


Already one of the members for Warwickshire 
has been made uneasy : trembling for his seat he 
has denounced the movements of the Society, 
and the aspirations of the embryo county elect- 


ors, as “a conspiracy.” Acricota. 

June 8, 1849. 

Eloquence of Kossuth. 

When Hungary was invaded Jeliachich i 
September last, and 50,000 men wane os 
lected in @ fortnight in the neighborhood of 
Stuhlweissenburg to repel the aggression, Kos- 
suth issued a p which we ex- 
tract the following sentences : 


“Tt is an law of God that whosoever 
abandoneth himself will be forsaken by. the Lord. 
It is an eternal law that whosoever assisteth him- 
self him will the Lord assist. hast 


that false-s ing by its Its chastiseth 
Iisa law of our Lord's that whowoeve" a i 
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sion of Hungary by Jellachich.” This proclama- 
oa which ihed the chivalrous pean con- 
: es in a style not unworthy an eastern pro- 
phet, nor unsuited to the genius and origin of | his 
race, by these words: “Between Vesprinn and 
Weissenburg the women shall dig a deep grave, 
in which we will bury the name, the honor, the 
nation of Hungary, or our enemies. And on this 
grave shal! stand a monument inscribed with a 
record of our shame, ‘So God punishes cowardice? 
or we will plant on it the tree of freedom, eter- 
nally green, from out of whose foliage shall be 
heard the voice of God speaking, as from the 
fiery bush to Moses, ‘The spot on which thou 
standest is holy ground; thus do I reward the 
brave. To the ars renown, well- 
— ma oo gamut 
ar different were his speeches in the Di 

these we find the lucid expedition, Sat pie 
soning, and large views of the statesman. In 
these he ever stands forth as much the resolute 
despotism of communistic violence as of military 
France he says : “I deeply s thize with 

the French, who ght in rae cy reedom ; but 
I will not consent to think that the life of my 
nation is dependent on their protection or alli- 
ance. France has now seen a second 18th Bru- 
maire; France stands on the threshold of a dicta- 
torship, out of which may spring a Washington, 
or perhaps a Napoleon. This much at least | 
ow, that France teaches us it is not every re- 
Volution that furthers the cause of freedom, and 
that a nation in its struggle for freedom is never 

' So easily bent beneath the yoke of tyranny as 
‘when it Oversteps the proper limits. Such a nation 
as this noble French nation offers a sad spectacle, 
when we see the blood of 12,000 citizens shed in 
the streets of Paris by the hands of citizens.” 
This speech was delivered on the 11th July, 1848. 
Examiner (London). 


© Austin Henry Layard. 

_ The position which our author now occupies 
“in the literary world as a traveler, an antiquary, 
» ascholar, anda vig and eloquent writer, has, 
as such a position usually does, excited an ar- 
dent desire, on the part of the public, to know 
something of his early history, and the circum- 
stances under which his mind was prepared for 
such arduous achiev ts. Weare glad to be 
able to satisfy, to a certain extent, this laudable 
curiosity. Mr. Layard js descended from a noble 
Protestant French family, whose representative 
fled from his native country at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. His father, who was the 
son of the Rev. Dr. my Dean of Bristol, filled 
a high civil office in Ceylon, between the years 
$20 and 1830, and took a great interest in the 
circulation of the Scriptures among heathen na- 
tions. He was‘a man of considerable classical 
learning, and of refined tastes. During the youth 
of his son he lived at Florence, where our young 
antiquary had free access to the stores of the 
Pitti Palace and of the Tribune. He thus became 
familiar from his infancy with the language of 
Tuscany, and formed his taste for the fine arts 
a and literature, upon the models of painting and 
sculpture amid which he lived, and in the rich 
libraries which he frequented. In this manner 
We did he add a thorough knowledge of the modern 
Es languages to a competent one of those of ancient 

Greece and Rome. Here also did Mr. Layard ac- 
quire, without knowing he acquired it, a power 
over his pencil which long lay dormant, and which 
was called forth, if not summoned into existence, 
by the appalling sight of slabs with the noblest 
sculptures and the finest inscriptions, crumblin 
into dust before his ne. No draughtsman had 
By been provided to help him, and had he not in- 

stantly determined to arrest by the quickness of 

“his eye, and the magic of his pencil, those fleet- 
ing forms which were about to disappear for ever, 
many of the finest remains of ancient art would 
have been irrecoverably lost. 

When Mr. Layard returned from Italy to his 
native country, he was urged to choose the pro- 
fession of law by a relative, who held out to him 
considerable inducements to make such a choice. 
Persuaded to follow this advice, he entered with 

his usual ardor upon the studies which it requir- 
ed. His aspiring mind, however, refused to be 
fettered by the drudgery of so inactive a profes- 
sion. His thirst for knowledge, his love of ad- 
venture, and his foreign tastes and habits, con- 
spired against law, and led him, after a brief a 
prenticeship, to follow the native bias of his 
mind. He seeeenely left England with no very 
definite object, in the summer of 1839, and, ac- 
companied bya friend, he visited Russia and sev- 
eral of the Northern kingdoms. Having sojourned 
for some time in Germany and several of the 
States on the Danube, he made himself master of 
the German language, and of several of the dia- 
; lects of Transylvania. From Dalmatia he passed 
into Montenegro, where he remained a consider- 
able time, assisting an able and active youn 
chief in ameliorating the condition of his semi- 
barbarous subjects. Traveling through Albania 
and Romelia, where he met with numerous ad- 
ventures, he arrived at Constantinople about the 
end of 1839, Here he ‘made arrangements for 
visiting Asia Minor and different countries in the 
¢ st; and he spent some years in these interesting 
ia} regions, adopting the costume and leading the 
life of an Arab of the Desert, and acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the manners and lan- 
guages of Turkey and Arabia. 

It was during these various journeys that Mr. 
Layard prepared himself for the great task to 
which his life and talents were to be devoted. In 
his wanderings through Asia Minor and Syria he 
had scarcely left a spot untrodden which tradi- 
tion hallowed, or a ruin unexamined, which was 
consecrated by history. His companion shared 
his feelings and his zeal. Unmindful of danger, 
they rode alone with no other protection than 
their arms. They tended their own horses, and 
mixing with the people pe fe pow their man- 
ners and their language.— North British Review. 
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For the Independent. 
THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


The following Report on the State of Religion 
in the churches connected with the Western Re- 
serve General Association was given at their late 
Annual Meeting : 
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3 REPORT. 

Being appointed by the W. R. General Associ- 
ation, at its annual meeting at Middlebury, Sum- 
mit Co., June 13th, to prepare for publication in 

Independent and lin Evangelist an ab- 
stract of the reports on the state of religion in 
the churches, we present the following : 

While none of the reports made furnish any 
occasion for discouragement, most of them afford 
abundant grounds for encouragement, and quite a 
number have experienced seasons of decided and 
most precious interest. Of these things we 
speak the more cheerfully, that others may put 
their trust in a faithful God for like blessings, 
and “ that the abundant grace might, through the 
dima of many, redound to the glory of 


In Hartford, Licking Co., under the pastoral 
labors of Br. Parmelee, a season of refreshin 
and quickening — Christians was saieet 
the past winter, which was attended by ten or 
twelve hopeful conversions. 

The churches of Christ in Clarksfield, Huron 
Co., have also been graciously favored with a 
revival of God’s work. It was preceded by a 
ene sense of great spiritual dearth among 

hristians, and even the impenitent were read 
to upbraid professors for their coldness and lack 
of interest in religious matters. But God merci- 
fully interposed, Christians began to pray, and 
sinners to see their sins and cry after God. The 
Methodist Church then commenced a series of 
religious meetings, in which their brethren of the 
Congregational and other churches were cordially 
— to participate. The duty of making high- 
eee in the life of faith was prominently 
wc = urged ; and while church members 
pet ha ing, finding, and rejoicing in God, sin- 
peso po Seen crowding the anxtious-seat, and 

“ville em a he the peace which they found in 

Me sectarian peculiarities were 

& Christians, and harmonious 
© common cause, the interest 


increase. e meeti 
afterward removed to the Congregational thw 


with like encouraging succe i 

ed influence of the ne whee wo wlary Chen. 
tans, thirty or forty, chiefly of the youn en 
hopefully converted to God. rerio. 
oa Se en at Oberlin, 
F in the past year"b 
nevertheless b Neus richly. 
outpouring of His Spirit, 
many of the 


though much agitat 
case of dieciplise, rons 
a of God, in the 
and the ingatheri 
lambs of the flock to Pama Sn 


fo number of the yo 
‘ uth 
fregation were hopefully eoaveried toGol is the 
er part of the summer and fall: and ane 
again meetings for prayer are more interestin 
and better attended, and the working of God's 
ps 0 upon the Seer is Hanifest in the rae 
eased seriousness of many, and r. i 
hopeful gonvension of man 4 neh: 
the churches in Mt. Vernon, Knox Co, hav 
witnessed a signal display of God’s saving power 
ba past year. The way seemed to be preparing 
for more than a year, as evinced by an increasing 
attention to religious things. But the measures 
which seemed more directly to hasten the blessed 
results were the holding of union meetings in 
the various churches. During the {first week 
three churches were united in effort, during the 
second two, and during the “third five, viz.: the 
Presbyterian, Free Presbyterian, Methodist Epis- 


i 

sions had occurred ; but circumstances seemed to 
forbid a continuance oj the union meetings, and 
none of the churches were prepared to commence 
@ special meeting, in ¢onsequence of the indis- 
ition of ministers, &c., excepting the Free 
resbyterian Church, under the: pastoral care of 
M. E. Strieby. A meeting was now begun in 
the Free Presbyterian Church, with decided indi- 
cations of interest from the first, and continued 

for eight or nine weeks, After it had progress 
three weeks, and the number of inquirers had in- 
creased to forty, all the other churches in the 
place commenced protracted meetings. A solemn 
stillness seemed to pervade the entire community. 
Everybody talked of religion. By the way, and 
at the corners of the ‘streets, as well as at the 
fireside, religion was the common topic. The 
union meetings had prepared the way, and all 
good feeling prevailed, so that every one was 
busily employed in building up Zion’s wastes 
over against his own house; nor did any labor 
in vain. The God of heaven sent prosperity, 
and they cheerfully toiled on. The number of 
converts is sup to be not less than three or 
four hundred. One hundred have already united 
with the Free Presbyterian Chiffch, one hundred 
with the Methodist Episcopal, thirty or forty with 
the Baptist, about as many with the Presbyteri- 
an, and fifteen or twenty with the Episcopal 
Church. Good order and quiet prevailed through- 
out, with great intensity of feeling and a deep 
sense of sin. There was also a marked freedom 
from sectarianism, and a cordial welcome given 
to the converts by all Christians. The labor 
was performed by the pastors and their churches. 
In other churches, where no conversions are 
reported, there has been unusual interest among 
ao with manifest individual pregress in 

piety. 
Joun Topp, 

M. W. Famer, 
Huron Co., Ohio, June, 21, 1849. 
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MINISTERIAL VACATIONS. 


Committee. 
‘ 








It is the custom of ministers, especially the 
pastors of city churches, to absent themselves 
from their fields of-labor at this season for health 
and recreation. There is an obvious propriety 
in this practice ; indeed there is commonly a ne- 
cessity for it. No class of men need the weekly 
rest of the Sabbath so much as tho’e who are de- 
voted to constant intellectual labor. Wilberforce 
attributed his own mental and physical vigor dur- 
ing a laborious public life to his regular repose 
on the Sabbath; and he has chronicled the mel- 
ancholy fate of several of his compeers at the 
bar and in Parliament—who died prematurely, or 
sank into mental imbecility—through the neglect 
of that weekly repose. But the minister cannot 
rest on the Sabbath as other men. To him, both 
physically and mentally—especially if he is a 
man of strong emotions—the Sabbath is a la- 
borious day. And if he applies himself faith- 
fuliy to his studies during the week, in addition 
to the fatigue of visiting and lecturing, how and 
where is he to obtain that compensation for the 
drain on the vitality of his system which is ne- 
cessary to keep up a healthy and vigorous circu- 
lation? Most ministers endeavor to make Mon- 
day a leisure day—a day of rest from mental 
labor. But fora city minister who has a large 
congregation, and who is actively concerned 
in the benevolent societies, this is well nigh im- 
possible. With parish calls, committee meetings, 
and the odds and ends of a whole week crowded 
into it under the delusion that it is a leisure day, 
Monday has often proved to us one of the most 
fatiguing days of the week. And if—as at this 
present writing—one rises with the day to indite 
articles for a newspaper, “rest,” “leisure,” and 
like words soon come to have only an ideal 
meaning, or to waken some faint remembrance 
of by-gone days. This incessant mental activity 
is almost a necessary condition of ministerial 
life in a great city. 

But there must be compensation somewhere. 
A man may live for years on this high-pressure 
scale, and his constitution seem to be unimpair- 
ed; but by and by an explosion comes and he is 
left a miserable wreck. It is like straining a cord 
constantly to its utmost tension; it holds the 
weight till we cease to apprehend danger; the 
most practised eye cannot detect a sign of break- 
ing; but of a sudden it snaps. Perhaps we 
grow presumptuous, and add to it grain by grain, 
till it is broken by a feather’s weight. Or if it 
should not break, we may find on removing the 
weight that the cord has lost its elasticity and 
strength so that it cannot be trusted for further 
use, It is like one more strain after the watch 
is wound up; the chain breaks, the spring snaps, 
and it runs swiftly down. 

To compensate for the want of a Sabbath, a 
rest day, ministers seek recreation and rest at 
intervals for several days or weeks in succession. 
They enjoy “a month of Sundays” for the year. 
This is perhaps the best substitute that the case 
admits of, and the change of scene and occupa- 
tion with the relief from pressure thus secured, 
has commonly a marked benefit. On the same 
principle, a man of habits of close mental appli- 
cation, by resting in middle life for six months 
or a year, and journeying among new scenes, 
may, humanly speaking, add ten years to his life. 
The late David Hale, when in full vigor, used 
to say that some city ministers seemed to care 
more for their own healti and comfort than for 
the welfare of their congregations ; that he work- 
ed as hard as they, and never wanted a vacation ; 
and that there was no place preferable to New 
York in the summer season. But what was the 
consequence of his unremitted toil? Though 
blessed with a vigorous constitution, and capa- 
ble of extraordinary and protracted mental labor, 
a single blow prostrated him beyond recovery. 
Had he yielded to the solicitations of his friends 
afew months previous to the fatal attack, and 
taken a voyage to Europe, his valuable life might 
have been prolonged for years. He died at fifty- 
seven, though all who knew him supposed he 
would live to eighty. His disease was without 
doubt the result of mental labor and excitement 
too continuous and protracted. This he fully 
realized in his last sickness. He then remarked 
to the writer who was setting out on a summer's 
journey, “I am glad that you are going away 
from care. It is right. Take warning by me. 
Don’t work too hard. Take rest; ministers 
need it.” 

That congregation best consults its own inter- 
ests which accords a vacation to.its minister, and 
even facilitates his going upon an occasional 
journey. The congregations with which the 
editors of this journal have the happiness to be 
respectively connected need no such suggestions ; 
these remarks are made for the benefit of the 
ministry and the churches at large. 


—_- ee —_— 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


There are many who hope that they are friends 
of the Saviour, who yet cannot look forward to 
Death without anxiety. They are conscious that 
if they understand their own mental acts they 
have yielded themselves to Christ, as their 
Teacher and Saviour ; that they have chosen his 
service as their life-work ; that it is their steady 
desire and endeavor to understand his trath, and 
emulate his spirit; that they are ready to give 
up whatever of business or of amusement may 
interfere with this; and that they rest their hope 
of Heaven only upon their union with him in 
faith. They are even conscious at times, per- 
aps, of sweet communion with him in prayer 
Or meditation; of a clear sense of his presence 
with them ; and of great quietness and repose of 
Be ge trusting in him ;—and they cannot learn 
sme rg of the coming of others to be his 

ithi d yet when the thought of Death rises 
within them, and of the Eternity, endless, un- 
speakable, to which that Death shall introduce 
them, they shrink back and are fearful. They 
wel ter von aon hah Thee 
is dreadful.” What if they are Mes en 
scious of many imperfections, of some direct 
acts, perhaps, involving forgetfulness of the ies 
of Christ, as theyjlook into Eternity, and think 
of its infinitefages which shall be still unfolding 
and unfolding for evegand for ever, their fear of 
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sionate and convulsive dread, that blasts the 
beauty of Life, and forbids its enjoyment ; and 
at other times it lies with a heavy and dull pres- 
sure upon the impulses of the heart. 

Now it is often rashly presumed that the pres- 
ence of this feeling in the soul shows the absence 
from that soul of all true faith; that it is the de- 
cisive evidence of the groundlessness of one’s 
hope. It is not so, Undoubtedly the fear of 
Death, whenever its true nature and the vastness 
of Eternity comes clearly to be apprehended, 
will be experienced in a high degree by the soul 
which has no hope in Christ. Undoubtedly it is 
the tendency of faith in Christ and of union with 
him, to lessen this fear and finally to dispel it ; to 
make the soul look even wistfully for the time 
when it shall be released from the toils and trials, 
the ignorance and the sinfulness of the present 
state, and received into the Rest and Glory, the 
Liberty and the Holiness of the Celestial Pres- 
ence. Undoubtedly, too, this result is sometimes 
attained almost at once; and the soul which has 
been conscious of fearing Death and of dreading 
to look to it, comes instantly, on trusting itself 
to Christ and feeling his sufficiency to its salva- 
tion, to look without alarm and even gladly and 
joyfully into the Future ; and finds always there- 
after that the terror has departed from its antici- 
pation of Death. 

But it is not always so. 

“ There is a sacred dread of Death, 
Inwoven with the strings of Life.” 

There is a constitutional love of Life, with a cor- 
responding fear of disease and dissolution, which 
is implanted within us at the outset of our Being. 
It is an element in that Being. And even the 
power of Christian faith will not, and it was 
never designed that it should, entirely eradicate 
it. This is far stronger in some persons than in 
others; and in some it maybe so strong as to 
make them shrink with life-long reluctance from 
the thought of dissolution. It is the sense of 
Sin too, in the heart, which makes the Fuwwre 
fearful; and this is often most active in those 
who have overcome Sin most nearly, and who are 
best prepared for the heavenly state. It is the 
love of God in Christ, and the consciousness of 
His presence and favor, which relieves Death of 
its gloom, and assures the soul of a blissful in- 
heritance. And they who have this most de- 
lightfully at times, are the very ones who are 
most sensible of its want whenever it has de- 
parted. There are those, too, who are by nature 
desponding and unhopeful ; and who are there- 
fore inclined to think of Eternity without remem- 
bering the Redemption upon whose basis they 
may meet it, and thus to be anxious at their ap- 
proach to its incomprehensible vastness. And so 
it comes to pass, in various ways, that even the 
truly pious, in whom is manifested the Spirit of 
Christ, while at intervals perhaps they think joy- 
fully of the Future, at other and at many times 
are fearful in its contemplation ; and never, until 
they stand upon the edge of Life, and with that 
“ purged sense” which comes at death, can as it 
were look forth upon the beaming billowy bliss 
of their Hereafter, without a cloud, without an 
end—do they entirely surmount this. 

But while this is unquestionably true, and 
while none who really are doing Christ's will 
and cherishing His spirit and trusting in Him 
should imagine themselves deceived simply be- 
cause the fear of Death is not subdued, it is true 
also that it is wise to struggle against this fear, 
and to strive to remove it. For if suffered to 
remain and to advance in strength, it may pre- 
vent our progress in the Christian Life, and rob 
the Present of cheerfulness and joy.’ 

And it will greatly help us to be rid of it, if we 
hold steadily in mind these obvious facts: that 
the Redemption provided for us in Christ is so 
infinite as it is because the Soul to be saved by it 
is so immortal in its duration, and so unspeak- 
able in its worth; and furthermore that that Re- 
demption has been provided for us of God sim- 
ply because we were sinners, in absolute need 
of it. It comes to meet our wants as sinners, not 
as righteous; and if we are not perfect yet, but 
fall before the power of manifold temptations, it 
is precise) for us that this re »mption has been 
wrought; iuis is the very rea-on why we may 
gratefully trust in that redemption, if we fulfil its 
one condition; if we truly devote ourselves to 
Christ, as to our Teacher, Exemplar, and infinite 
Redeemer. Though our sinfulness is great, the 
grace of God in Christ is as immeasurable. 
Though Eternity is infinite, it is not more so than 
is the Love of God for those who are His crea- 
tures ; than is His power and willingness tomake 
them blessed. And though the issues are vast 
that hang on our fulfilment of the condition of 
God’s promise, the condition itself is simple and 
clear, and ufmistakeable:- “If any man wILt, 
let him take the water of Life freely.” “ Him 
that comer to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
“He that peLrevetu on the Son, hath everlasting 
Life.” 

No one need momently fear Death, therefore, 
who trusts the Saviour, and is striving to be 
what Christ would have him. 
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HINTS TO TRAVELING CHRISTIANS. 


In reading the account of Elisha’s acquaintance 
with the Shunamite, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the facility with which the servant of the 
Lord was recognized, not in the character of a 
prophet, but as a good man. His introduction to 
the distinguished family at Shunem seems to have 
been casual. “It fell on a day, that Elisha pass- 
ed to Shunem, where was a great woman, and 
she constrained him to eat bread.” It does not 
appear that she knew who Elisha was, but she 
treated him with the hospitality due to a respect- 
able stranger. Elisha had frequent occasion to 
pass through Shunem, and having been so cor- 
dially entertained by this lady, “as often as he 
passed by, he turned in thither to eat bread.” 
Eljsha was a plain man, and traveled on foot with 
his staff in his hand, but his brief visits made a 
very favorable impression on his illustrious host- 
ess. So she said to her husband one day when 
Elisha had just left the house, “ Behold now I 
perceive that this is an holy man of God which 
passeth by us continually.” She wished that so 
good a man might feel at home in her house, so 
that she could have the pleasure of longer visits, 
and with a woman’s ready invention in such mat- 
ters, she has her plan of accommodation all con- 
trived, and only waits for the approbation of her 
husband. “Let us make a little chamber, I pray 
thee, on the wall; and let us set for him there a 
bed, and a table, and a stool, and a candlestick ; 
and it shall be, when he cometh to us, that he 
shall turn in thither.” Thenceforth Elisha hada 
right in that house as a tribute to his character. 

And thus it is that the character of the good 

man reveals itself wherever he may be. The sin- 
cere Christian, when away from home, is recog- 
nized as a holy man by those who meet him but 
casually. When he finds himself a stranger in 
a great city he does not think of doing any- 
thing of doubtful propriety because he may es- 
cape detection. He does not visit the theater, or 
other places of idle or vicious amusements. He 
does not resort to the bar, nor waste his time at 
cards, His fellow-boarders who may be addicted 
to such things soon discover that he is not aman 
of their sort. Though they may not know his 
name, his residence, nor his profession, they can- 
not long be with him without forming an opinion 
of his character from what he will not do. 
If such a man is traveling, his feliow travelers 
will find out his character in the same way. He 
does not regale himself at every stopping-place 
with intoxicating drinks; he does not travel need- 
lessly on the Sabbath. If he is thrown for days 
together into evil company, as he may be on a 
western steamboat, he does not join in their idle 
and profane conversation, he does not sit down 
with them at the wine table and the card table, 
to win the reputation of a very clever fellow, 
hoping that they will afterwards discover that he 
is a professor of religion, and take his good ad- 
vice, and believe him when he tells them that re- 
ligion is not such a stiff and gloomy thing as they 
have taken it to be! But though he is not unso- 
cial, he keeps aloof from all wickedness, and by 
not doing what is wrong, he shows to bystanders 
he is another sort of man, 





But there is also a positive side to the good 





man’s character, by which he becomes known 
wherever he is.“ At home or abroad, he sets an 
example of a regard for religion ; his reading is 
not frivolous, but instructive and often devotion- 
al; without courting the notice of others he will 
nevertheless read the Bible in their presence 
without being ashamed ; however secret in the 
exercise, he is yet discovered to be a man of 
prayer; his conversation is of a useful, if not of 
a serious turn, and he improves every fit occasion 
for giving it a religious character. This he does 
so naturally and so heartily that his sincerity is 
obvious to all. He is alive to every opportunity 
of doing good. He shows a kind heart where he 
can do nothing more, and a liberal hand where 
that is within his power. In short, in his uni- 
form walk, in his business, and in his journey- 
ings, just so far as his character comes into view 
at all, it is seen to be the character of a good 
man. He does not need letters of introduction 
nor of commendation, but is himself an epistle of 
goodness open to inspection, known and read of 
all men. 

Unhappily, however, what is here said is not 
true of all professors of religion. Some Chris- 
tians leave their characters behind them when 
they set out upona journey. They prepare their 
apparel and their purses against any contingency, 
they take their note-books, and expect to use 
their faculties of observation, but their Christian 
character they strangely leave behind. Some- 
times they purposely throw off all restraint, and 
aim to make themselves in every respect different 
from what they are at home. They appear to 
have no sense of responsibility, no concern about 
their character and influence, and to think of 
nothing but mere personal enjoyment. Chris- 
tians who reside in western towns bordering upon 
the lakes, rivers and canals, are often scandalized 
at the disregard of the Sabbath by traveling pro- 
fessors of religion and even ministers. 

How desirable is it that the Christian should 
everywhere appear as a Christian,—never in 
painful and perplexing contrast with his pro- 
fession ;that he should uniformly exert at least 
the silent influence of goodness, and leave at all 
times, in all places, on all observers, the one im- 
pression that he is a holy man of God. 


DR. COX ON THE CHOLERA. 


A work on Cholera has just been published, 
for popular use, by Abraham L. Cox, M.D., one 
of our most experienced physicians, which is 
deserving of attention. He callsCholera “a sud- 
den, violent discharge of the fluids of the blood.” 
In prescribing remedies he dwells on the impor- 
tance of rest, ina horizontal position, lying on 
the back. In the incipient stage, indicated by 
languor, loss of appetite, and slight nausea or 
disturbance of the bowels, he directs very gentle 
cordials, as 8 drops of spirits of camphor, or a 
table-spoonful of brandy with water (not to be 
used asa diet drink), with care to avoid irregu- 
larities of temperature. The same treatment to 
be increased if diarrhea comes oa, together with 
opium as required, and with greater and greater 
vigor in the stages of rice-water discharges, and 
of collapse. 

If the patient will implicitly obey these princi- 
pal directions, there is positively no need to fear 
the pestilence, otherwise so fatal. The disease 
is a diarrhea easily checked. Of this it is well 
to be afraid, even when unattended with pain. 
In its tendency it is fatal; but itis, perhaps, one 
of the easiest possible diseases to cure if it be 
subjected to proper and timely treatment. 

The Doctor writes chiefly from his practice in 
1832, when the writer of ¢his had personal and 
satisfactory experience of its efficacy. 


——. —— 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH. 


For so long a time that the memory of the 
present inhabitants of New York runneth not to 
the contrary, it has been the fashion with a cer- 
tain portion of the secular press—that portion 
which claims to be preéminently liberal and 
tolerant toward all religious opinions—to de- 
nounce any movements looking toward a proper 
observance in the city, of the Christian Sabbath. 
It has exclaimed against the stopping of cars or 
of omnibuses, or of steamboats, regular or occa- 
sional; has hardly been willing that gin-shops 
and bowling-rooms should not be just as open on 
that day as on others; has advised all classes to 
spend the only day they have for enjoyment at 
Hoboken or Harlem, or on some excursion about 
the Bay ; and has shrunk with ineffable disgust 
from the very thought of shutting up the poor 
creatures in churches and Sunday-school rooms, 
and the retirement of home. Sunday at least 
must be enjoyed; and the people should not be 
robbed of their privilege while such a liberal and 
enlightened Press remained to guard their pre- 
cious liberties. 

And the great plea for this has been the neces- 
sities of HEALTH. Only by such relaxation, it 
has been said, could the health of the city be 
tolerably preserved. And those who would rather 
that men should spend their Sabbath in thought- 
fulness and quiet, in attendance upon some place 
of public worship, and in the instruction of their 
families in the truths of Christianity, have been 
denounced not only as bigoted, narrow-minded, 
and every way contemptible, but especially as 
enemies to the health of the people. 

But now a pestilence comes among us, the 
cause of which, whatever it may be, acts steadily 
for a series of weeks, and varies in the number 
of its victims just as the occasions of health 
or of sickness are presented in the community. 
It discriminates the healthful condition of society 
from its opposite, with a nicety and accuracy 
like that of the barometer detecting and present- 
ing the pressures of the atmosphere. And it is 
shown by extended examinations, by tables of 
statistics that are not the creatures of fancy or 
argument or anything but actual investigation, 
by facts that can not lie—that always after the 
Sabbath, when that has been spent as a holiday 
in general idleness and vagrancy, the ratio of 
deaths is from one-third to one-half greater than 
at any other time ; thus demonstrating that God's 
way is the best way ; that to squander the Sab- 
bath on our own lusts is not the method to pre- 
serve health; that here as every where else, he 
is the wise man who uses his time as God would 
have him—not in the gratification of his sensual 
aypetites, not in roaming about listlessly, but in 
fitting himself spiritually for the coming Eternity. 

Gentlemen Liberals! The cholera is a disput- 
ant whom it is hard to answer. 
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“BE COURTEOUS.” 


It is somewhere said of Lord Bolingbroke that 
as he was once arguing against the miracles of 
the Scriptures, he was pressed by a person in the 
company with the narrative given by Paul of the 
celestia! vision which met him on his journey, 
and which formed the occasion of his conversion 
to Christ. He was asked if he denied the reality 
of this. The accomplished Deist paused for a 
moment as if in thought, and then said, frankly— 
“No, Sir. If Paul said that it must have been 
so; for Paul, my friends, was a GENTLEMAN.” 
The hint is one which all of us may take. The 
spirit of the Gospel is surely higher than that of 
the mere gentleman ; yet it is perfectly harmo- 
nious with that; and we as its adherents shall 
commend it to others, just in proportion as we 
manifest in ourselves the courtesy and kindliness 
the frankness and generosity which constitute 
the characteristics of the true gentleman. It is 
not necessary certainly that we be mealy-mouthed 
and timid; afraid to speak, except gently and 
hesitatingly, about wrong-doing ; afraid to argue 
for what we deem to be the truth; reluctant to 
rebuke error or sin, wherever it is found. We 
may be just the reverse of this in all particulars, 
and yet be courteous, and exhibit the spirit of 
Christian gentlemen. It is not required of us, 
even, that we refrain from expressing our honest 
judgment of the course of another, whenever 
that course seems whiffling or dishonest. But it 
is required that we say what we say with candor 
and courtesy; that we refrain from personal 
criminations, from the imputation of wrong mo- 
tives, from anything approximating personal 
abuse ;—that we as nearly as practicable do just 
what conscience tells us Christ would have done 





in the same circumstances. So shall we influ- 
ence others most effectually. So shall we illus- 
trate the Spirit of our Master. 

Our respected friends of the Christian Observa- 
tory must allow us to say that the latter part 
of their magazine is certainly not characterized 
as it should be by the spirit we have described. 
We speak as those who highly regard that maga- 
zine, and desire its permanent success and useful- 
ness; as those who would be heartily glad to 
contribute to its success. We speak too, if they 
will have it so, as confessing at once that the 
beam may be in our own eye, and that the “ Phy- 
sician heal thyself” would be to us a just rebuke. 
But whatever may be in our eye, there is certain- 
ly something in theirs; and they will not com- 
mend either the order or the faith of the churches 
they love by a spirit like that which dictated 
their recent articles on Mr. Lesley’s Address, or 
the Good and the Bad in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


STAGES OF THE MISSIONARY WORK. 


There are usually at least four distinct stages 
in the progress of the Gospel, whenever it is in- 
troduced to a new community. The first is 
strictly that of nstRopucTion ;—in which the mis- 
sionary or the native preacher simply becomes 
located at a point not previously occupied, and 
prepares there, as an unaided and isolated man, 
to communicate the truth to others and to endea- 
vor to enlist their interest in it. The second 
may be called the stage of rsTaBLIsHMENT ;—when 
asmall body of learners and friends has gather- 
ed around the teacher ; when his right to instruct 
in the principles of Christianity has become 
either formally or tacitly recognised by the au- 
thorities; when he has got his general system 
of operations arranged, and his machinery in 
operation; when, in a word, as a permanent 
resident he has completed his preparations, has 
begun to teach, and has formed a nucleus of 
hearers who shall finally become helpers. Then 
comes the third stage, or what may be called the 
period of active isstruction. Those with whom 
the missionary comes familiarly into contact are 
sedulously indoctrinated by him in the Christian 
system ; they are taught indeed in all the depart- 
ments of truth related to that—history, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, even mental philosophy, the 
languages and the mathematics. Schools are 
formed for the instruction of others. Preaching- 
services become regular and frequent. Books or 
tracts are prepared, printed, and circulated among 
the people, to commend Christianity and to ex- 
pose the absurdity of the existing systems. 
Knowledge is diffused ; in respect to the political 
ideas and institutions, the habits of life, the gen- 
eral modes of thought which prevail in Christian 
communities ; in respect especially to the history, 
the claims, and the nature of the Bible. And so 
by degrees a great mass of information, previ- 
ously unthought of, is pressed into the popular 
mind. A wide circle of persons become ac- 
quainted more or less fully with the claims and 
character of thé Scriptures, with the nature of 
Christianity, and with the truths it teaches con- 
cerning God, the Future, and the way of Salva- 
tion. The bands of ancient systems are loosened 
from the mind ; and a great number are brought 
into a state of inquiry and uncertainty, and par- 
tial enlightenment. A few, perhaps, come to 
the clear embrace of the Gospel, and find in it 
their hope and life. — 

Then comes the fourth period; the period «. e. 
of GENERAL CONVERSION ; when the Spirit of God 
is poured out upon the minds and hearts thus 
partially illuminated; when the truth comes 
home to the soul in its personal pressure upon 





_| the conscience and the heart ; when one convinc- 


ed of sin or joyful in Christ, awakens or ani- 
mates another, until great numbers—in whom 
the process of silent preparation has long been 
going on—become at once Christians in heart, 
the friends of the Saviour, the heirs of Heaven. 
A multitude is born as it were ina day. And so 
is the work, for the time and in that community, 
consummated ; and the missionary either departs 
to go through the same general process at ano- 
ther point which has opened before him, or he 
remains to carry forward the work of evangeli- 
zation through substantially the same latter 
stages in other classes of the same community. 

If the churches and their ministers would bear 
in mind these obvious facts, they would never be 
discouraged because instant or continuous reviv- 
als are not reported; because little visible pro- 
gress seems sometimes to be made. They would 
see that the great work of spreading the Gospel 
through the World is really and rapidly although 
so silently progressing ; is progressing at points 
almost innumerable. They would feel that wher- 
ever the work of instruction is going on, there is 
ground for encouragement; that wherever the 
smallest circle has been interested in the truth, 
there is reason for rejoicing ; nay, that wherever 
a missionary or a native preacher has entered a 
new locality and begun to operate therein, it is 
reason for gratitude and increased effort; for the 
final outcome of that germ shall be the gathering 
of souls into the Saviour’s kingdom. There are 
intermediate stages to be passed through before 
the end is reached; but the power of God’s 
Truth, and the promise of His Spirit, and the 
courses of His Providence, make its final attain- 
ment as certain as the sunrise ; and the previous 
stages are just such as should have been antici- 
pated. : 


DR. BRADLEY AND THE SIAM MISSION, 


Rev. D. B. Bradley, M. D., who has been for 
thirteen years a missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in Siam, gave an interesting account of his field 
of labor, on Sabbath evening, at the Tabernacle. 
After pointing out upon the map the locality of 
the kingdom of Siam, and giving the statistics of 
its population, extent, &c., he described with 
some minuteness the appearance, manners and 
customs of the people. The Siamese females, 
naturally pretty, disfigure themselves by chewing 
a vile compound of betel-nut, tobacco, &c., by 
which their teeth become black, their lips pouty, 
and their mouths disgusting. Tobacco is given 
to children at a tender age, and male infants al- 
ternately take the mother’s breast, and a whiff at 
a cigar! The Dr. was of opinion that if tobacco 
has the excellent properties claimed by those who 
use it, children could not be initiated too early 
into the practice, and females should not be de- 
barred from it. The uniform garment of the peo- 
ple is a piece of cotton cloth, wrapped about the 
loins, and reaching below the knees. The fe- 
males have a slight scarf on the chest. The 
moral character of the Siamese answers but too 
well to the description of the pagan world in the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 

They are a shrewd, intelligent people. The 
males are all taught to read, but the females are 
kept in ignorance and dégradation. Their reli- 
gion is Buddhism, and their supreme good that 
state of quiescence or annihilation into which 
Buddh has entered. Their religion is costly. In 
Bankok alone, there are 10,000 priests, and the 
expense of maintaining the priesthood of the 
kingdom is nearly $3,000,000 perannum. Their 
temples are large and often elegant structures; the 
images of their gods, which are abundant, vary 
from two inches to one hundred and fifty feet in 
length. : 

The inordinate, intoxicating use of tobacco and 
of narcotic weeds, a passion for gambling, and 
the use of intoxicating drinks, lately introduced, 
are among the chief obstacles to the spread of the 
Gospel. Nevertheless, missionary labor has 
been greatly blessed among them. The Serip- 
tures have been translated into Siamese, and vari- 
ous books and tracts have been published and 
widely circulated. There have been about forty 
conversions at Bankok. Some of the arts of civ- 
ilized life have been introduced by the missiona- 
ries. After'five years experiment, vaccination was 
successfully introduced by Dr. Bradley as an an- 
tidote to the national scourge of small-pox. This 
has gained favor for the missionaries. 

There is a large reform party in the priesthood 
who reject many of the sacred books. One of 
the princes of the nation is thoroughly American- 
ized in his views, is quite a mechanician and an 
astronomer, and wishes to have the latest news 








and the latest edition of every scientific work. 
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among us; there is room e 
spare; but let them come with the pledge from 
you. Manya 
shores, friendless, who found that he had that in 
his heart which was better than money—the 
pledge, which is the passport to employment and 
prosperity.” 


In a recent letter to Dr. B., he expressed a wish 
to be introduced to Mr. Gallaudet of Hartford, 
whose books he had read, and which “ had helped 
him much learn English.” He desired informa- 
tion also about hydropathy, and the new planet. 
This prince has built a small steamboat. He is 
destined to be a great reformer, and is very 
friendly to missionaries, as is also the king. + 
Dr. B. urged the importance of sustaining the 
missionary work in Siam. With a salubrious 
climate, a productive soil. and a population tract- 
able and capable of improving—already a reading 
people—that country may yet bejmade the garden 
of the Lord. The lecturer concluded with an 
earnest appeal for a reinforcement of the mission. 
not only with preachers, but with physicians and 
artisans of every class. 

While listening to this stirring and pathetic 
appeal—in the course of which the speaker ex- 
pressed his own agonizing desire to return to his 
field—we were pained that there should be any 
occasion for a devoted and experienced mission- 
ary thus to beg that he might be sent back to his 
work. His connection with the American Board 
has been severed—for what reason precisely we 
do not yet understand. It is said that Dr. B. 
requested to be dismissed from the service of the 
Board ; but did he make that request on his own 
motion or under a virtual constraint? And what 
was the ground of that request? Was it that 
Dr. Bradley and Mr. Caswell had departed from 
the faith of the churches sustaining the Board on 
the doctrine of sanctification? But in all that 
we have seen on that subject from the pen of Dr. 
B. there is nothing essentially different from the 
common belief of those churches. Dr. B. holds 
that it is the duty and the privilege of the Chris- 
tian to do all the known will of his Lord. His 
philosophy of sanctification may not be sound, 
but his main proposition is certainly Scriptural. 
As to the actual attainment of entire sanctifica- 
tion in the present life, we do not know that he 
has given an opinion; he does not claim to be 
perfect himself. His prayer on Sal bath evening 
contained a confession of sin and imperfection, 
even with reference to the service of the evening. 

We have heard it suggested that Dr. B. dis- 
turbed the peace of the mission by the manner of 
discussing this topic. If this were so it may 
have called for remonstrance and reproof on the 
part of the Prudential Committee—and perhaps 
in the end for the extreme measure of a coerced 
resignation. But it is conceivable that any dis- 
turbance of the mission from such a cause may 
have been owing quite as much to illiberality on 
the one hand as to excessive zeal on the other. 
We doubt not that the Committee acted with all 
sincerity according to what they supposed would 
be the judgment of the churches in the matter. 
But the churches should know more fully the 
grounds of their action. The subject was not 
considered as it should have been at the last 
meeting of the Board. It is a pity that the 
American Board should lose the services of so 
good a man and so valuable a missionary as Dr. 
B., or that he should become in any way the 
occasion of alienation between the friends of 
missions. Dr. Bradley will return to his field— 
from which the American Board has withdrawn— 
under the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association ; and while we are by no means pre- 
pared to endorse the peculiar basis of that Asso- 
ciation, we most earnestly hope that the mission 
to Siam will continue to be sustained by those 
whose benefactions have supported it heretofore. 
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THE IRISH APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 


Father Mathew has come! After so many 
difficulties, and delays, and disappointments, 
which made many of us fear that the devoted 
philanthropist of Ireland would never be allowed 
to see his friends and admirers in America, he 
has arrived in health and safety. He landed on 
our shores on Friday, from the good ship Ash- 
burton, Capt. Bunting, after a pleasant voyage of 
35 days from Liverpool. Agreeably to previous 
arrangements he was received at the house of 
Mr. Nesmith, where he remained over the Sab- 
bath, enjoying as much quiet as the intense desire 
of multitudes to see him would allow. 

On Monday was the ceremony of his recep- 
tion as the Guest of the City. At two o'clock a 
large company, composed of the Presidents and 
Committees of the two Boards of Common Coun- 
cil, and Committees of the American Temperance 
Union, and the Irish Tegsperance Societies, and 
the Sons of Temperance, with numerous invited 
guests, proceeded to Staten Island in the steam- 
boat Sylph, chartered forthe purpose. On arriv- 
ing at the Quarantine landing the Temperance 
Societies of the Island escorted Mr. Mathew 
to the boat, where he was welcomed to our shores 
by Alderman Haws, in the name of the Common 
Council of New York, acknowledging his fame 
as equal to that of the greatest heroes and states- 
men, and congratulating him on the success of 
his efforts for the amelioration of the condition 
of his fellow men. 


“Not only in the cottage of the peasant, but 
as well in the mansion of the wealthy and re- 
fined, have your labor and infiuence been exerted 
and successfully blessed; and you now stand 
forth—modestly and unpretendingly, we know, 
but not the less preéminently—among the chief 
of the public benefactors an philanthropiets of 
the age. There lies before you in this our highly 
favored country a wide and extended field of use- 
fulness in the great cause of Temperance, in 
which you have been so long distinguished at 
home ; and, while we doubt not that the prayer 
of every sincere patriot and Christian will invoke 
the blessings of Providence upon your labors, as 
Americans, holding dear to us the welfare and 
happiness of our fellow countrymen, we rejoice 
in the prospect that here, as abroad, your labors 
may be alike successful. Congratulating you, 
sir, upon your safe arrival, | again bid you wel- 
come—a cordial, heartfelt welcome—to America.” 


Father Mathew then responded in a subdued 
tone. He said: 


“T want words to give expression to my feel- 
ings for the honor and the kind reception you 
have this day given me. You have complimented 
me in a way of which | feel totally undeserving. 
However, for the sake of the cause of Temper- 
ance, I accept the compliment, and feel deeply 
grateful for it. I feel emotions in my bosom to 
which I have been long a stranger, coming, as I 
have come, from sights of misery and destitution. 
When I go back to my own country I will tell the 
people a your kindness, and of all I have seen, 
that I may revive their drooping spirits and cheer 
their hearts. I will telt them of the happiness 
and free institutions their fellow countrymen en- 
joy in this country, that they may be induced to 
come here and icipate in those blessings ; for 
this great land seems destined, in a peculiar 
manner, by Providence as a refuge for the desti- 
tute, and an asylum for a broken and crushed 
nation. 


Mr. William E. Dodge, of the house of A. G. 
Phelps & Co., on behalf of the Temperance So- 
cieties, delivered the following address : 


“You, sir, are no stranger ; there is not a town 
in the United States where your name is not fa- 
miliar as a household word. It has been herald- 
ed through the whole length of the land. You 
come a conquerer, but not with the spoi!s of the 
battle-field. Your victories are moral—achieve- 
ments over vice. You have overthrown intem- 
perance. (Cheers.) This is a proud era with 
us. You will find friends everywhere. You will 
find them in places of trust and honor—thousands 
of them—because they have taken the pledge at 

our hands, And thousands, through the same 
lessed agency, have sent home money to bri 
out their relations to enjoy the same freedom an 
rosperity with themselves. And, friends, we 
5 well to welcome Father Mathew. ‘What hon- 
or would we not confer upon the man who would 
bring us a specific for the pestilence that is now 
ing? But there is a greater, a more destruc- 
tive disease than that. It is Intemperance, which 
is computed to slay from thirty to forty thougand 
a-year. You have a panacea for that—one that 
never fails. No matter in what collapse stage it 
finds him, its efficacy is certain and all-powerful. 
(Cheers.) We erect to-day a monument to you, 
Father Mathew. It is a monument of gratitude 
in our hearts. When I saw you, four years ago, 
I said, let thousands of your countrymen come 
nough for all, and to 


r emigrant has come to these 


To this also a suitable response was made by 





oe 


many speeches. The steamer then passed up the 
East River to Corlaer’s Hook, back and around 
the Battery, and up the North River to Hoboken, 
giving the guest an opportunity to see the bay 
and the city ; and then returned to Castle Garden, 
where he was. received in form by the Mayor, 
and invited to the hospitalities of the city. In 
his address His Honor said : 


“On this spot have we been accustomed to re- 
ceive the most distinguished men of our own and 
other lands. The statesman, bearing the highest 
honors of his much-loved country, and the vie- 
tor, fresh from the field of his proud triumphs, 
have here been greeted with the salutations of 
the most elevated in authority, and with the gen- 
eral welcome of the citizens of this metropolis. 

“But you, sir, come among us with 2 highly 
different and peculiar distinction. The honors 
which you wear have been accorded to you by 
those who revere you for your deeds of love and 
benevolence. Your titles are written on the 
hearts of the uncounted masses whom your he- 
roic perseverance in the humble acts of mercy 
and good will have saved from a fate even more 
dreadful than the a Your victories are not 
made up of the dead and dying left behind in 

our path, but of living thousands, whom you 
ens rescued from a fate more remorseless 
the conquerors march. Your trophies are seen 


all articles of the nature of that referred to, \}.9, 
they can by possibility have become stale. The;, 
is nothing more poisonous and deadly to the 
system when it is predisposed to disease than , 
cream-cake or a custard that is a little ‘chang. 
ed.’ Ii it contained arsenic in metallic form, ¢, 
prussic acid itself, it could hardly destroy \ij, 
more certainly. The writer of this has had on, 
instance of sickness from it in his own family 
which he will not soon forget. 

The sympathies of the whole community are 
with this afflicted family, and many hearts tha: 
have never known of them before have praye\ 
that God’s sustaining grace might be sufficien; 
for them. 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 2, 1849. 

Messrs Eprrors:—Your columns will give 
your readers a full report of the meeting of the 
General Association of this State which took 
place last week in the city of Roxbury. There 
was a large attendance of members, among whom 
it was pleasant to see nota few whose heads 
have grown gray in the ministry. The proceed. 





in the smiling faces and happy homes of the 
countless multitudes whom you have won from 
the deepest abyss of wretchedness and despair. 
The enemy with whom you have grappled is one 
of the direst of the human race,” &c. 

A procession was then formed, and moved up 
Broadway to Chambers street, thence through 
Center street to the east gate of the City Hall, 
where, aftera brief tarry in the Governor's Room, 
Father Mathew was brought out upon the bal- 
cony and presented to the largest throng, proba- 
bly, tuat ever assembled in that place to do honor 
to aman. Thence he was conducted to the Ir- 
ving House, corner of Chambers street, where 
apartments had been taken by the city for their 
honored guest. A suite of four rooms—recep- 
tion parlor, drawing-room, dining room, and bed 
chamber—all on the second floor, and newly fur- 
nished in the most elegant style for the occasion, 
now constitute the home of the humble, Irish 
Catholic priest, whose only title to the highest 
civic honors is his laborious philanthropy among 
the Irish poor. 

The whole affair is a striking proof of the 
“good time coming,” when men shall cease to 
honor political intrigue or human butchery, 
when nations shall learn war no more, and when 
the imitation of Him who “ went about doing 
good” shall be the best passport to the reverence 
as well as the affections of the pecple. This 
first instance of a civic triumph to a foreign sub- 
ject, (for La Fayette was made an American citi- 
zen,) has this other circumstance of wonder, 
that the worthy recipient is also a member and a 
priest of the Church of Rome, and is welcomed 
by a community of American Protestants for his 
labors of love among Irish Papists. What will 
scowling Bigotry say to this? No doubt the 
cordial and earnest testimony in favor of Father 
Mathew, which was everywhere given by Rev. 
Alexander King, Congregational minister, of Dub- 
lin, during his visit to our Protestant churches 
last year, has done much to secure public con- 
fidence in regard to the integrity and purity of 
character and true liberality of principle accord- 
ed to Mr. Mathew by the good and true of all 
denominations in his own country. 

A temperance dinner was given at the Irving 
House on Monday evening, at which the Mayor 


Mathew said: 

“Though his impaired state of health would 
render impossible those unceasing exertions for- 
merly made by him, yet throwing himself on the 
indulgence of his friends, he would do all in his 
power to gratify their wishes. There is as much 
sincerity in water as in wine, and I beg to give, 
in a full bumper of this pure liquid, the health 
one pemmpmntty, of the Mayor and citizens of New 

ork.” 


Hon. Hugh Maxwell, collector of the port of 
New York, trusted that God would give him in- 
creased strength to work in a field of labor pe- 
culiarly his own, and spread on every side the 
pure and peaceful principles of moral reform. 

On Tuesday, at noon, the great philanthropist 
held a public levee at the Governor's Room in the 
City Hall, for the reception of all who wished to 
call on him in that way. A vast multitude 
thronged the place as long as his state of health 
allowed him to attend for their gratification—all 
of whom, and all who have met him, are delight- 
ed with the simplicity and modesty and unafiect- 
ed kindness of his deportment. 

Being obliged, on account of the holiday on 
the 4th, to put this sheet tc press on Tuesday 
afternoon, we shall be unable to give an account 
of the meeting in the Tabernacle on the evening 
of that day, for the reception of Fathew Mathew 
by the American Temperance Union, Chancellor 
Walworth, the President, in the chair. 
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BROOKLYN FEMALE ACADEMY. 

The Third Annual Commencement of this 
Institution occurred on Tuesday of the present 
week, and was largely attended by the ladies and 
clergymen of the city. After prayer by Dr. 
Welch, and a hymn sung by tne pupils, the Re- 
ports of the Committees of Examination in the 
different departments were presented, two of the 
compositions from the Collegiate Department 
were read—one a poem in Engslish, the other in 
French,—the Diplomas were presented to the 
young ladies leaving the Seminary, and the exer- 
cises were closed by singing and the Benediction. 
The Report on the Academic Department was 
presented by C. P. Smith, Esq. ; that on Langua- 
ges, by Rev. Mr. Farley; that on Mathematics, 
by N, Cleaveland, Esq.; on Natural Philosophy 
and History, by Rev. Mr. McLareif; on Mental 
Philosophy, by Dr. Welch; and om the composi- 
tions of the two Departments, by Drs. Spencer 
and Cox. They all spoke in high. terms of the 
proficiency exhibited by the pupils in their res- 
pective branches, and of the manifest zeal and 
fidelity of their instructors. 


one of which Brooklyn may well be proud, and 
she only needs a school for bo ys, of similar 
character and completeness, to make her, with 
the aid of gas and good water, th e most eligible 
city of residence on the face of th .e earth. 


REPORTED CHOLERA IN BROOKLYN. 


Some cases of sudden sickness and death 


week, in the family of Mr . Basseti: on Remsen 


after the dinner. 
tards, or a custard-puddi ng. 


saying that it seemed to her not perfectly sweet. 
The following night, the children who had eat.*n 
of it were all taken sick; the niece, who had 
gone up to Albany by the morning's boat, was 
also attacked with violent symptoms resembling 
those of cholera; and in the space of twenty- 
four hours from the time of the attack they all 
were dead. The eldest «-hild, who simply tasted 
the custard, has been qu ite sick but is now con- 
valescent. 

Our information com: :s from a physician who 
was in attendance upon the children during part 
of their sickness, and is therefore reliable. It 
may serve to relieve tb? an xiety and alarm which 
have been naturally excited in the vicinity by 
such a sudden and heart-ren, ding occurrence ; and 





presided. In responding to the first toast Father 


ings of the association were characterized by har- 
mony and good feeling, and the reports which 
Were presented from the various district associa. 
Hons, amounting to twenty-five in all, were gen- 
erally encouraging as regards the peace, and be- 
nevolent action and growth of the churches. To 
the General Association we are indebted for the 
collection and publication of the valuable statis. 
tics of the churches, and this is the principal item 
of business attended to, and the only one involy- 
ing expense. The Association wholly disclaim: 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the churches, o; 
the opinions of individuals, and has for its ob- 
ject the promotion of brotherly harmony, and the 
obtaining of religious information. Some have 
desired to see a closer relation subsisting between 
the association and the churches, and for this pur- 
pose efforts have been made to secure not only a 
representation of ministers, as is now done by 
delegations from district associations which are 
exclusively ministerial, but also a representation 
of the churches, by introducing lay delegates. 
There are, however, serious difficulties in the 
way of such a change, and it is doubtful if it is 
ever attempted. Still there is a very general 
feeling that some change is needed, inasmuch as 
a large portion of the time is consumed by the 
mere formalities of business, without a seeming 
necessity for it, where so little power is vested, 
and so little exercise of it attempted ; freer scope 
should be given to devotional exercises, or ji 
business is done affecting the churches as well a. 
the ministry, it should be done by a body ew 
bracing laymen as well as clergymen. 

CITY IMPROVEMENTS, 
Those who are acquainted with the localities 
of our city, and particularly with the Commo, 
and the Back Bay, will take an interest in a mag. 
nificent project, now before the city government, 
and upon which a special committee has bees 
appointed. Hon. David Sears, owner in part o/ 
the flats in the empty basin, now a nuisance in 
consequence of the emptying of the common sew. 
ers into it, proposes in a letter to the Mayor ani 
Aldermen, that the Public Garden, which is sey 
arated from the Common by Charles street, and \s 
already a large enclosure, should be carried ou 
still further by filling up the Basin, and that a 
broad, circular avenue should be built, to be at 
east 100 feet wide, on its top, and bordered on 
both sides by elms and other ornamental! trees, 
the avenue to enclose within it, a salt water lake 
of 50 or 75 acres, with a graveled bottom 3 feet 





below low water mark, to be supplied and re- 
newed by an aqueduct from the milldam, and 





The occasion was throughout a delightful one ; 
the compositions well-written, the Reports inter- 
esting, the singing admirable. The Institution is 


which have occurred in Bro: klyn during the last 


street, possess so melanc’noly an interest and 
have diffused so general a gloom throughout that 
community as to justify ‘brief but specific men- 
tion. It may be reasonably doubted if they have 
been ‘correctly reported 2.8 cases of cholera. On 
Tuesday of last week, ‘apon the occ.asion of the 
consecration of Grace- church, with .‘he congre- 
gation of which Mr. Bassett is connec‘ted, a din- 
ner-party was given by him to seve tal of the 
clergymen and others present at the ceremony. 
Some of the articles of food naturally remained 
Among these were s ome cus- 
On We dnesday 
evening the niece of Mrs. Bassett, with all the 
children except the eldest, partook freely of this 
custard. The eldest declined after tas:‘ing it, 


at the same time it should de eply impress all per- 
sons with their obligation at once to thr ow aside 


emptied by a raceway into Charles River ; the 
remainder of the flats to be filled up to a level 
with Charles street, and laid out into building lots 
and public squares. ‘This project,” says Mr. 
Sears, “ if ever carried into effect, will give to the 
city at a small comparative cost, a large amount 
of taxable property, an extensive and beautiful 
Botanic Garden terminated by a lake of pure 
water, equal in size or larger than the present 
Common, and a broad and splendid promenade not 
to be surpassed by any in the world. The lake 
will be in itself an endless source of amusement 
to the people—a fit place for evening music, for 
skating exhibitions in the winter, for boat races, 
and aquatic sports in the summer, and for fire 
works, and other public displays on the 4th of 
July, and holidays.” This great project is like- 
ly to call forth a public-spirited and enlightened 
discussion, and will lead, I trust, to the adoption 
of the plan proposed, or of something like it 
Our Boston Common, with its fountain and pond, 
is now exquisitely beautiful, and a source of 
health, and the purest enjoyment to thousands o! 
our population. And should the contemplated 
improvement be carried out, and the Public Gar- 
den and the lake be added to the resources o! 
our community, this city of,ours, now famous for 
its narrow streets and crowded courts, will be- 
come equally famous for the breadth and beauty 
of its public grounds,—the common property o! 
the people, dear to all, but inestimably dear to 
those who have no other retreats from the stifling 
atmosphere and monotonous drudgery of a city 
life. 
FOURTH OF JULY. 

The usual arrangements for the celebration o! 
the anniversary of our. National Independence 
have been made by the city government. The 
interest of the occasion, however, will be height- 
ened by an imposing exhibition of our public 
schools. A Committee of the City Council have 
it in charge to form a procession of the first 
classes, of both sexes, of our grammar schools, and 
assemble them on the Tremont-street Mall at 8 
o'clock in the morning, where they will have an 
opportunity of seeing that unique and fascinating 
spectacle, the Floral Procession, after which they 
will move under the escort of a military company, 
and accompanied by three of our best bands o! 
music, through several of the principal streets 1 
a large hall, where an elegant collation wil! be 
provided. 

THE STATE LIBRARY. 

The Library of the Commonwealth consists 0! 
about 7,000 volumes, with a large number o! 
valuable maps and charts. It is in the charge 0! 
Dr. Sears, the Secretary of the Board of Educa 
tion, whose office is in the Library Room. Kev 
S. C. Jackson, of Andover, bas been appointed 
Assistant Librarian, and Clerk of the Secretary 
The friends of Education, ard all who desire 1- 
formation on educational subjects, particularly 
those connected with the Common School syste™, 
will find both interest and profit in calling at the 
State Library, where all valuable documents con- 
nected with the cause of education are henceforth 
to be deposited. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A friend has placed in my hands a file of the 
two Sandwich Islands papers, the Polynesian, 
which is the Government organ, and the Sand- 
wich Islands News, an opposition paper of great 
virulence and scurrility. A comparison of these 
two papers will put the friends of that interesting 
people in possession of some important facts 
Their columns have recently been largely occ 
pied with an affair respecting Mr. Ten Eyck, the 
‘American Commissioner, of which some mention 
has been made.in the secular papers. The fact» 
in the case seem to be briefly these. There 
appeared in The Daily Union, of Washingto" 
City, in September of 1847, a letter from a re*! 
dent at the Islands, in which the author abuses 
the Government of the Islands, the native pop" 
lation, and the missionaries. This letier, “po” 
its arrival out, was republished in the Po/ynes” 
last February, and its authorship imputed to the 
American Commissioner. Intercourse between 
the native government and that commissioner ~ 
been terminated about two months before by 
order of the King, in consequence of err, 
satisfactory evidence that certa!n articles, i we 
atory of the government, which were pub es 
in the News, emanated from the pen of Mr. “ei 
Eyck. The evidence of this was the origina 
tmanuseript obtained from the printing-office, m 
the handwriting of the American Commissii 
This led to the publication of an order “fy 
King suspending all official intercourse wit 
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Editors’ Table. 


SUMMERY LITERATURE. 


-_—— 


centre, theatre, &c. He cannot indeed conceive 
why centron should against all former usage 
be. changed at this day in its English rep- 
resentative into center, or theafron into theater ; 
and he always trembles a little in view of possi- 





return from the discovery of the Western conti- 
nent. By the side of the great Discoverer, as 
upon his magnificent charger he sweeps into the 
city with his noble train around him, are led the 
natives of the country of which he has brought 


dise, and all unwonted in this world, seems to 
these daughters of the Nile that babe, with those 
dark, radiant eyes, wherein seems to sleep a sor- 
rowful and divine glory. Even over ordinary 
infancy often hovers, like a mist, an air of mys- 
terious sacredness, shadows of strange, un- 


(Sunday gin-traffic) shall be entirely abolished. 
From the indifference upon the subject mani- 
fested by many of the police, I am persuaded that 
we can never resign this matter solely to their 
keeping. The good, the law-abiding citizen, 


The aggravated wickedness which was the 
cause of their destruction, is another prooi of 
their high state of luxury and cultivation. Com- 
munities which are simple in their habits are 
comparatively pure in moral character, but 
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C, J. Gayler’s Salamander Safes. 
peas the present year two more provi .; th 
y of Gayler’s Safes have beep 7 
Upwards of one hundred have now been 4), 
tested in intense fires, including the great fire in x... 
caren not one of Gayler’s Salamanders has q: ,, 


It must surely be that the influences of the 
year's Season affect the minds of authors and 
editors as really as they affect the outward world ; 
that with the quickening of the earth to its becom- 


The manufacturer calls the attention of 
merchants, owners, and of steamboats ang 
others, to the following and other certificates, and tq). 


this unity to state that he warrants his Saf. 
resiss tho efvale of heat for a longer period ‘then - 


orests, and 

cmong the talliag | Tewaghs gn 
ves, and read 

‘Gertrude of W . Tt wWas in these thick 
woods, where we could hear no sound but the 


tidings ; and upon them, almost more than upon 
himself, is fixed the gaze, partly contemptuous 
partly astonished, of the eager multitude. So 


ble Papal visitations, when that respectable arti- 
cle salt-petre is transformed by the ordination of 
types into salt-peier, and made a lineal descend- 


where luxury abounds without a restraining re- 
ligious influence, there may the greatest depravity 
be found. 


when tired we used to sit 


worldly meaning often seem to float far awa lemn shade, the 


down in the clear depths of an infant’s eye, as if 
there passed over the spirit the 


‘dim remembrances, whose hues seem taken 


should come forward with promptness, and ren- 
der the mayor efficient service in reporting the 
case of every violator of the law. 
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ing the fruitful mother of flowers and ‘foliage, 
there comes a quickening of Authordom, and a 
transformation of the souls that lie back of Liter- 
ature into the genial source of graceful and breezy 
and summery books; books to be read by brook- 
sides and under the branching arms of trees, and 
to be joyfully weleomed for their refreshment and 
beauty. Certainly this inference has been justi- 
fied by the issues of the present season. We 
have not heard of any types that have become 
golden instead of leaden, under the silent alchemy 
of thé ambient sunshine ; or of any presses that 
have suddenly ceased their jarring, and learned 
But looking 
along the record of the books with which our 
friends the Publishers have crowded our Table, 
we find some there that might not inappropriately 
have been imprinted from golden types, and by 
We 
find many that have in them the grace and 
warmth, the freshness and brightness of the clear 
Summer-air, and that could never have come so 
gracefully into being, amid the frosts of the 
Fall or the severities of Winter. There was 
Evrnanasy, with its luxurious paper and schol- 
arly typography, and its rich platonism of thought, 
only wanting apparently a thorough interpene- 
tration from the forces and life of the Gospel to 
make it perfect. Then came Tue ARTiIst’s Mar- 
riep Lire, with its inimitable pathos, its calm, 
pervasive light of the unutterable Eternity; the 
CorkEsronDENce anv Lire or CowPeRr, so always 
charming to lovers of piety and humility and 
literary grace, and never more so than in the 
Mr. Putnam, who 
seems to aspire at being the Aldine Publisher for 
New York, has enriched our Table with the 
Monasrerigs or THE Levant, that spicy and free 
and truly English description of eastern travel ; 


to move to dulcet symphonies. 


harmonious and decorated mechanism. 


Carters’ enlarged edition. 


the Orecon-TraiL, with its various adventure; 


the Apventures ON THE Desert, which is no 
mirage cheating the fancy, but a genuine foun- 
tain out of the sands; with Mr. Turnbull's 
Genius oF [Taty, with its so pleasant sketches; 
and chief of all, with Nrveven anp rts Re- 


mains, by the indefatigable and admirable Layard. 


Mr. Wiley has set before us the MisceLLantes of 


our friend and coadjutor Dr. Cheever. And 


Baker & Scribner have reminded us of their quiet 


tooms in the Brick Chapel, the very air of which 


seems laden with an aioma of books, by Apir- 


ONBACK, glowing from the spirited pen of Mr. 
Headley ; the Rurat Lerrers of Willis, so inimi- 
tably tinted by his vivid and facile pencil; the 
Houtpays ABroap of Mrs. Kirkland, which we 
liked at the first reading, cum grano salis, and 
which we are now disposed to like without the 
grano, and to commend to all who seek fine writ- 
ing and genial feeling. And all the while the 
series of Invina, from the press of Mr. Putnam, 
have brought to us the freshness and humor of 
the Sunny-side of Life, and have made their read- 


ers wish for their author that in the words of 


ant of the great Apostle. He shudders at the im- 
putation, and devoutly hopes that no such here- 
sy may ever find foothold across East-River. But 
clamour, candour, humour, and pourtray, etc., are 
a little too decisive affirmations of the authority 
of the Past to suit even his taste, and arealtogether 
too cumbersome to commend themselves to his 


judgment. 
Henry Wadsworth 

wey a. Teknor Reed & Fields. = 

This is not a Tale, in the usual acceptation of 
the word, with a beginning, a middle and an end, 
and constructed with an eye to the authorized 
“unities.” It is rather a beautiful reproduction, 
by the Poet’s hand, of a brief segment of village- 
history. Its author does not formally introduce 
his persona, or develope systematically the pro- 
greas of their fortunes, or dispose of them accord- 
ing to the methods of Art. But he takes them, 
so to speak, just as he finds them; not as if 
creating them for a purpose, but as simply show- 
ing us the existence that had been previously 
progressing, and after a brief interval dropping 
the curtain on the unfinished Future. Of course 
his plan has its infelicities. The scenes of the 
Tale are not like a garden, symmetrically laid 
out, but like a five-miles’ sweep of landscape, 
with something of the commonness of that, and 
its heterogeneousness ; with vistas opening to un- 
discovered ends; with streams of Life flowing 
across it, that have started from no visible source, 
and can be traced no-whither ; with ranges of 
personal history surrounding the view, only one 
side or summit of which is seen at all. Yet has 
the plan its excellenciesalso. It shows how true 
is the tragedy and the comedy of ordinary Life; 
with how rich a beauty, with how grand a sub- 
limity, above that of the highest Romance, that 
Life may be invested to the serene observer ; how 
much of mystery overhangs, what depth and 
variety of feeling finds play amid, the humblest 
existence. It gives. opportunity, too, for the 
utmost variety of description and remark ; and it 
furnishes, in this instance at least, the occasion 
for so much beauty and wealth of description, 
the scene amid which may be scattered so many 
jewels of thought and polished expression, that 
had it been in itself the coarsest or the most in- 
tricate plan we should have pardoned it freely. 
Nothing can surpass the exquisite finish of 
many passages of this volume; the costliness and 
luxury of much of its thought; the powerful up- 
lift of its aérial musings ; or the vivacity and quiet 
sparkle of portions of its fun. There isa sol- 
emn undertone about it, too, as about all Long- 
fellow’s writings, which seems to speak of the felt 
presence of spiritual Intelligences of the near and 
recognized grandeur of the surrounding Eternity ; 
a tone which is as the ‘perpetual melancholy 
sound’ of the trees in a forest. 
The book is for sale in New York by Baker 
& Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 


oriental salutation; he “ might live gladly a thou- Narkative or tae Unitep States’ Exrepit10N 


sand years ;” and the beautiful issues for children 
from Munroe’s press, have tripped about us like 
airy visitants. Truly we are compelled to admit 
that even the life of an editor, albeit he be a cler- 


TO THE River JoRDAN aND THE Deap Sea. 
By W. F. Lynch, U. S. N., Commander of the 
Expedition. With Maps and numerous IIlus- 

Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


It was certainly a project savoring of romance 


has it always been with the “Indian,”—an ob- 
ject of vulgar wonder and astonishment, a sub- 
ject for history and romances, to be marshalled 
in triumphal processions, to be stared at as a 
show—but almost never to be regarded as a 
man, and labored for as a man, and fitted for Im- 
mortality. Mrs. Eastman’s book will help pow- 
erfully to counteract this tendency wherever it 
shall be read; and will do something we trust 
toward hastening that day when the Christians 
of this nation, without regard to seet or rite, 
shall meet in some degree their long-forgotten 
obligations to the doomed race amid whose 
hunting grounds their cities have been built. 


Man PrRimevAL: or, the constitution and primitive 
condition of the human being, A Contribution 
to Theological Science. By John Harris, D. D., 
President of Cheshunt College, Author of “ The 
Great Teacher,” &c. &c. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. New York: M. W. Dodd, Brick 
Church Chapel. 1849. 

The Theory which stands as ground-work to 
this contribution to Theology, if we rightly 
apprehend it, is succinctly as follows: that the 
progressive steps in the series of Creation 
were consummated in man, he being the head, 
and so to speak, the embracing microcosm, of 
all that had preceded; and that through these 
steps or stages of the series there were dis- 
played successive phases of the Divine nature 
and character, all reaching their consummation 
in the arrangements for man. Power was 
displayed in the mere origination of matter; 
and Wisdom in its arrangement into regular and 
beautiful forms ; and Goodness in the introduc- 
tion of organized beings; and all these preémi- 
nently, with Holiness and Justice, in the creation 
of man as a free moral being, perfectly consti- 
tuted, under a government of perfectlaw. Then 
came the Fall, and thus was given the opportu- 
nity for the display of Mercy. And thus the Di- 
vine glory has been ‘most fully and wondrously 
displayed, through his terrestrial creation, not to 
man only but to other Intelligences. If we have 
at all comprehended the book—which we have 
not been able to read except by snatches—this is 
the general line of thought along which its argu- 
ments and analyses move ; and of course its prev- 
alent method and drift will be readily inferred. 

It is written in a somewhat stately, intri- 

cate and fatiguing style, that lacks the clearness, 

and attractive simplicity so beautiful in any phi- 
losopical writing, and that hardly ever becomes 
what we enjoy except when earnestly combating 
an error; yet that has about it something of 
Gothic largeness, loftiness, befitting copiousness 
and dignity of imagination and thought. Of the 
positions taken by Dr. Harris on the many dis- 
puted theological questions across which his 
track of thought must necessarily lead him— 
touching the freedom of man’s will, his original 
peccability, the origin of evil, &c. &c.—we can 
express no opinion, for we really have no defi- 
nite knowledge. The book seems a thoroughly 
studied, comprehensive and able treatise ; but it 
is rather heavy reading with the thermometer 
ranging above 90°; its 500 closely printed pages 
are too formidable a fortress to be lightly master- 
ed, and we shall have to defer any more thorough 


gyman besides, is not without its gentle allevia- | —the fitting out an expedition from these United | €xploration or account of it, until the coming of 
tions! And now to-day, dear reader—you who | States to explore the Jordan and the Dead Sea, | # cooler season. 


have followed us so far-—we have to open to you 
a fresh and royal budget; though leaving stil! 
some choice volumes just named not “noticed,” 
until.we sha'l have been sucked back from the 
anticipated fortnight’s rustication into the Mael- 
strom of the Town. If you cannot select some 


and the wildernesses about them. A European, 
accustomed to regard all Yankeedom as given up 
by the necessity of its nature to whittling and 
whistling, to the manufacture of tin side-saddles 
and white-oak cheeses, and the contriving of 
machines for buttoning suspenders and taking 


Tue Incarnation ; or Pictures of the Virgin and 
her Son. By Charles Beecher, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. With an Introductory Essay, by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 


When our eye first lighted on the outside title 


silent but earnest and beautiful companion, for | the bones out of shad, must be sorely puzzled to of this book, “ Pictures of the Virgin and her 
the Road or the River, the Mountains or the| explain such a seeming anomaly in our national | 50m,” we imagined that some Catholic manual of 
Springs, or the quiet and ample country-parlor, | history. Nor is it to be wondered at that some devotion had strayed into our sanctum, possibly 


from among those of which we have told you— 
we must utter our gentle malediction, that your 
so difficult taste we could not count it a privilege 
to suit. 


Frrexps 1x Councrt: A Series of Readings, and 
Discourses thereon. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1849. 
An eminently suggestive and fascinating book ; 
which no one of a thoughtful temper who has 
taken it up will be likely to lay down until he 
has finished it. It is truly wonderful to observe 
how full of the results of thinking, without its 
visible processes, the Essays are; with what 
freeness and natural flexibility the conversations 
move on ; how easily the subtlest discriminations, 
the rarest thoughts, the largest and most far- 
reaching principles, are put into the easy, viva- 
cious, and often abrupt forms of animated collo- 
quy ; how, without the slightest attempt at formal 
description, the little glimpses which now and 
then are given, as if by accident, of an elevated 
and breezy summit, of an open woodland filled 
with soft summer air and joyous bird-songs and 
sun-rays glancing in between the leaves, of the 
stile and the pond, the ample well-furnished 
library, the neighboring cathedral—leave on the 
mind the perfect image of an English gentleman's 
country-seat ; how even the idiosyncracies and 
mental habitudes of the old-fashioned Dunsford, 
the meditative and somewhat abstract Milverton, 
the clear-headed, energetic, friendly and sar- 
castic Ellesmere, become as familiar to us be- 
fore the volume is closed as family portraits ; 
what a range of thought, what an enjoyable 
course of mental activity, we are carried through 
before the last conversation is ended. We hardly 
know when we have met a book more quietly 
exhilarating than this, or more genially instruc- 
tive. It would have added however to our en- 
joyment of it, if we could have read it as it should 
be read, not in the hot study, looking upon brick 
walls and dusty pavements, but under the trees, 
amid the open air, with the sights and sounds of 
leafy June in the country to call away our 
thoughts occasionally, and serve as a setting to 
the thoughtful talk. 

Yet it must be said of this book, in no spirit of 
theological captiousness, or of dogmatic dislike 
to any religious opinions except the Calvinistic, 
ut simply in the spirit of earnest regret that the 
truths and powers of Christianity should not be 
gratefully recognized by all intel!igent and cult. 
vated minds—that its prevalent religious tone a.nd 
tendency are not at all what we would have them. 
Without a direct slurring of the Christian F aith, 
there is a steady negligence of its recognition, a 
systematic want of reference to it, a neglect to 
apply its principle to the measure of themes to 
which they of all are alone competent—which 
Feems to show that the system of Christ has not 
the place it should have in the regards of the au- 
thor. And there are snaps at the doctrines of pre- 
destination and future retribution, and references 
made with apparent gout to the bigotry a.nd in- 
soaan and terrible persecutions by wh ich the 

istory of the Church has been defaced, w hich i 
. : ich in- 
dicatea want of charity or of comprehens’,on on the 
part of the writer, anda general driftof thought we 

do not like. We should not notice this. so tna 
if it were not increasingly and alarm in gly stile 
in books of the order of that before us. Philo- 


of our own countrymen, when the plan was made 
public, were first incredulous and afterwards 
astonished; and that even good democrats were 
seriously inclined to think the whole Executive 
body, from Mr. Polk to Mr. Marey, too palpably 
under the influence of the moon to be capable 
longer of wise administration. 
Yet there need have been no mystery about 
the matter, and no astonishment. The project 
originated simply with the gentleman to whom 
was committed the conduct of the enterprise, It 
had been a favorite plan with him for years. His 
imagination seems to have become thoroughly 
kindled by the marvel and mystery connected 
always with the Asphaltic lake, the gloom that 
has continually enwrapped it, and the fate of 
those who have attempted its exploration ; and 
the desire became intense, in his apparently fervid 
and poetical temperament, to be 
“the first 

That ever burst 

Into that silent sea.” 
The inactivity of the navy after the surrender 
of Vera Cruz gave favorable opportunity for the 
realization of his plans; the value to science, of 
which such an exploration in its results might 
prove to be, was a reasonable apology to med- 
dling economists; and with some private influ- 
ence possibly to aid him at Court, the expedition 
was resolved on, and Lieut. Lynch appointed to 
command it. The book before us is the record 
of his progress. 
What its value may be to the scientific world 
we do not know. It seems minutely accurate in 
its detail of times, distances, thermometic and 
topographic observations, and in its geological 
and botanical descriptions. But whether upon 
the whole it makes much positive and valuable 
increment to the previous resources of science, 
we cannot say. It is full however of interesting 
facts and descriptions for the general reader, and 
makes to such an one a very pleasant and at- 
tractive volume. After the author gets fairly 
under way the first stiffness vanishes from his 
style, and his narrative flows on with ease and 
naturadness. At times indeed it rises into true elo- 


quence, or is exceedingly picturesque and grace- 


ful. And though: there is of course nothing very 
exciting in the in cidents related, yet as all the way 
illustrating the exquisite fidelity to truth of the 
Biblical narratives; as familiarizing to the 
thoughts the scenes amid which the Saviour 
walked, and all -about which have been the most 
resplendent disp lays of the glory and love and 
lreadful majesty: of Jehovah; as carrying the 
imagination back to the days of Saladin and 
the Crusaders; as shedding light upon the cus- 
toms and habits of the present Arab tribes; as 
containing many descriptions both beautiful and 
impressive—the book will find many readers and 
warm admirers. Its mechanical execution is ad- 
mirable; the maps complete and sufficient ; the 
wood-cuts beautiful and numerous ; the letter- 
press of charming clea rness. 

We are indebted for our copy to Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., No. 51 John-street, at whose ex- 
tensive establishment any who wish may find the 
volume. 


: ife and Legends of the Sioux around 
yo % ‘ urs. Mary Eastman, with a 
C. M. Kirkland, Illustrated 

by Caprtain Eastman. New York: 


an illustrated edition of the office of the Virgin, 
anticipating the decision of the Holy Father re- 
specting the immaculate conception, and intended 
to aid the {aithful in theirde\ tions by the efforts 
of the pencil. The reader of this notice, seeing 
at the first glance the name of the author, will 
have no such surmisings; yet he may be no less 
puzzled to divine anything of the scope and cha- 
racter of the book from its title. The design of 
the author is to realize to the reader of the New 
Testament its localities, scenes and persons, es- 
pecially in connection with the advent of Christ. 
In the language of the introductory essay, “It 
has often seemed to the writer that no greater 
service could be done to a large class of the com- 
munity than to reproduce the Sacred Narrative, 
under the aspects which it presents to an imagi- 
native mind, with the appliances of geographical, 
historical, and critical knowledge.” 

The idea is a good one, so far at least as scen- 
ery, localities, architecture, opinions, manners 
and customs, &c., are concerned ; but the absence 
of any hint in the Scriptures as to the personal 
appearance of Christ and his apostles, and indeed 
of any prominent character in sacred history— 
except that Saul’s height and David’s ruddiness, 
and a few like circumstances, are mentioned—is 
a most significant fact in its bearing on the at- 
tempts of poets and painters to embody a con- 
ception of such a character. Was not this 
omission designed in view of the tendency of 
mankind to a superstitious or a sentimental relig- 
ion? This our author seems to have felt in 
some degree, for he has refrained from any de- 
scription of the personal appearance of Christ. 
He has executed his novel task with great skill 
and power. Original, imaginative, ardent, bold, 
graphic, descriptive, tender, he possesses in rare 
combination the qualities of a literary artist. He 
throws a charm over everything he touches, and 
makes it live before our eyes. He is peculiarly 
happy in the introduction of Scripture language. 
Yet if we must have an ideal of the Virgin, we 
are not quite prepared to relinquish the Madonna 
of Raphael for a dark-eyed maiden, with her 
raven tresses “flowing from under a turban of 
lemon-colored silk down upon her bosom, which 
is closely fitted by an embroidered cymar of green, 
clasped in front with some family jewels, hun- 
dreds of years old,” her “diminutive feet left 
quite bare,” and “ drawers of pale pink reaching 
toher ankles.” __ 

Beautiful as such a maiden would have ap- 
peared to the youthful artisan who aspired to her 
hand, we care not to conceive of onethus attired 
“leaning among the jessamines which fill the 
lattice-work of the window,” and gazing for her 
expected swain, as the intended mother of our 
Lord. We have not enough of the sentimental 
in our composition to relish the picture. The 
artist has overdone his task. 

There is another feature of the book to which 
we must take exception. The author seems to 
believe that he existed in a former state, and he 
regards the fact of his own existence in human 
form as a sufficient solution of the mystery of 
the incarnation ! 

“JT count it no more a contradiction to say that 
the Lord himself, as a spirit veiled in human 
form, sustained this blessed relation [of a son], 
than that my own sustains the same. If the 
poet's legend be not false, it was but through a 


From some bright former state, our own no wore.’ 
What marvel, then, that the cradle of this ‘only 
one’ “ earth ge por pe even 4 — pass- 
ing stranger, by a singular c me- 
thing that hushed the roles and stilled the breath 
often seemed to linger around that holy child 
Jesus.” : 

This is getting rid of difficulty by multiply- 
ing it. 

In addition to the works we have already no- 
‘ticed, we have at hand to be more fully consider- 
ed and reported upon at the earliest leisure— 
Dante's Divine Comedy: the Inferno, a literal 
prose translation by John A. Carlyle, M. D.; and 
Hildreth’s History of the United States—from the 
press of the Harpers; the Border Warfare of 
New York during the Revolution, by W. W. 
Campbell, from Baker & Scribner ; the Last Leaves 
of American History, by Mrs. Willard, from Put 
nam; History of the American Church, by the 
Bishop of Oxford, from Stanford & Swords ; and 
several other works of interest and importance. 
We shall try to get through the list as speedily 
as practicable. — 


ANOTHER HARD CASE IN WASHINGTON. 


Wasurnartox, June 15, 1849. 
John Turner descended as a slave to Miss 
Elizabeth M——, of Charles county, Md. Miss 
M —— is now somewhat advanced in life, is an 
Episcopalian, from a wealthy family, holds a 
number of slaves besides John, his brother and 
three sisters, and lives upon their wages. 
John is thirty-six years old, has worked on 
wages twenty-four years. The first nine years 
Miss M received sixty dollars a year for his 
services, clear of clothes and every possible ex- 
pense. Nine times sixty, that is five hundred and 
forty dollars. Fora number of years subsequent- 
ly, she obtained for his labor one hundred and 
twenty dollars a year, but out of it made some al- 
lowance for clothing, &c.—less than twenty dol- 
lars each year. Of late years, since he had a 
family, John has regularly paid her one hundred 


‘| dollars a year. The sum of the matter is, for 


fourteen years past, she has realized annually 
from his unrequited toil, one hundred dollars. 
Fourteen hundred dollars added to five hundred 
and forty make nineteen hundred and forty dol- 
lars. So much for the wages earned by one man 
and piratically pocketed by one woman, through 
the action and agency of United States legislation ! 
John’s wife Celia, was originally held as her 
property, by a Mrs. M——,, of Prince George’s 
county, Md. Some years since, she and her child 
were offered for sale by Mrs. M——-. John in 
his agony to save his wife, persuaded a gentle- 
man of this city (Washington) to purchase her, in 
order to give him an opportunity to redeem her. 
The purchase money was six hundred and fifty 
dollars. The husband and wife set themselves, 
with all their ardor and ability, to scrape together 
the sum as fast as possible. The purchaser 
proved untrue, allowed his notes to be protested, 
and John was variously tormented to make the 
payments as they fell due, and save his wife from 
a second and final sale and transfer. At last 
Mrs. M——’s claims got reduced to a balance of 
fifty-six dollars. In her impatience to make it 
sure, she got it into the shape of an execution, 
which a few weeks since was put into the hands 
of the United States Marshal, to be levied upon 
the woman—the wife and mother, Celia. In the 
absence of her husband, while sick in bed, she 
and her infant child are seized by the Marshal 
and carried to the jail. A person who had ad- 
vanced money by way of loan, at the outset of 
the transaction, at this stage of the affair got out 
an execution for about one hundred dollars, and 
levied upon Celia also. Here is poor John, think- 
ing that they had paid considerably more than 
one-half of the original purchase money, wrung 
with the keenest anguish, at the prospect of 
losing his wife after all, by a sale under the two 
executions. Luckily he had time to appeal to 
the better side of human nature, and has raised 
one hundred dollars, by fifty and twenty-five cents 
at a time, running from one end of these long 
streets to the other, and at the same time keeping 
up his work in the house so as not to lose his 
place. With this hundred dollars he has extin- 
guished Mrs. M——’s claim, and got rid of her. 
What do you suppose the fifty-six dollars 
amounted to at the tail of the execution? Just 
one hundred dollars and one cent! There isa 
little interest worked into the account, the expense 
of a protested note, Marshal’s fees, amounting in 
one case to six dollars and eighty-nine cents, in 
another to ten dollars and thirty-nine cents, and 
eleven days board in jail, four dollars and seven- 
ty cents! Who built and ownthis jail? The 
people of the United States. Whose officer is 
this Marshal? He is the agent of the United 
States—of the people of the State of New York! 
These statutes, so infamous, that allow a poor, 
helpless man to be thus fleeced and peeled, with- 
out stint or mercy—who enacted them? Con- 
gress passed them all. What is Congress? 
Simply a central agency~contemplated by the 
Constitution and created by the action of the bal 
lot-boxes. The people of the North have in their 
own hands the control of the whole matter. They 
can decide the fate of Slavery here at a single 
throw if they choose todo so. In the name of 
our common humanity why will they not do it ? 
But enough on this wise. 
Turner still owes for his wife about three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. He has made his peace 
for the present, by giving his own notes endorsed 
by a brother-in-law, payable in instalments. With 
all his energy and industry I do not see how 
he can work the thing through without help. 
He has to pay the one hundred dollars a year 
for himself, and then his family are liable to be 
sick. His children were sick all last winter, and 
required the mother’s time and care almost ‘unin- 
terruptedly. Now, through you I submit to your 
friends, whether they are not most distinctly and 
justly called upon to make up this sum at once. 
Here are a husband and wife bearing up heroic- 
ally against such accumulated adversity and out- 
rage as crush most people to the earth. The 
case is a most meritorious one. May I not ask 
you not only to make this case known, but to 
urge that it shall be heard and acted upon defi- 
nitely ? 

{Should any ofour friends desire to aid in this 
case, they are requested to send their contribu- 
tions to Mr. Witi1am Harnep, 61 John st.] 
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For the Independent. 


THE SUNDAY LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—During the past week the 
friends of temperance and the Sabbath have had 
abundant cause for joy in the noble stand taken 
by our mayor in relation to the Sunday liquor 
traffic. 


first. 


That there may be unity and harmony of action 
on the part of those who may engage in this 
work, and that no part of the city may escape a 
rigid scrutiny, I would respectfully suggest the 
propriety of having it diyided into districts, and 
a set of visitors appointed for each, who shall 
pass through their respective limits at all hours 
of the Sabbath, and report every delinquent to 
the proper authority. 

Are there not in each of the wards individuals 
sufficiently interested in this great reform to take 
the lead in getting up some such organization 
within their own wards which shall, in connec- 
tion with executive action, insure its triumphant 
success ¢ 

Whatever is done should be done with prompt- 
ness, energy and despatch. A general possessed 
of these characteristits, even with a small army, 
is more certain of success than he who depends 
alone upon the number of his forces. So it will 
be with us who ptize the Sabbath. If we im- 
prove the present opportunity and make at the 
commencement a vigorous onset, we may hope 
that in our city the Sabbath may yet possess 
something of the sacred stillness and quiet which 
reign in the country upon this holy day; but if 
we give ourselves up to indifference and inactiv- 
ity, we shall find our last state worse than the 
Hersert. 


aera the Independent. 
THE STATE OF CIVILIZATION BEFORE THE 
FLOOD. 


We have few facts on which to found our the- 
ories in relation to the state of civilization in the 
antediluvian world. All therefore that we can 
learn must be gained by inference from the slight 
data which the works of Moses afford. That a 
love of knowledge is one of the earliest instincts 
of the human mind, is shown by the conduct of 
Adam and Eve, who were induced to partake of 
ths fruit of the forbidden tree, because they saw 
that it was “to be desired to make one wise.” 
Doubtless in their filial intercourse with God, in 
the garden, much useful and practical knowledge 
was given them, which many years in their 
child-like inexperience would not have enabled 
them to acquire. Adam*evinces an immediate 
acquaintance with Natural History, by giving to 
all the animals names derived from their charac- 
ter and habits. 

After the expulsion, being thrown on their 
own resources, and obliged “by the sweat of 
their brow to eat their bread,” labor was forced 
upon mankind. This we know to be one of the 
most efficient causes of civilization; for where 
food grows spontaneously, and no labor is re- 
quired, there man having no motive-power, lives 
on for ages without improvement, in a state of 
ignorance and indolence. Cain with the wicked- 
ness, partook also of the wisdom of the serpent. 
Tired of wandering under the curse of God, when 
his descendants became sufficiently numerous he 
built a city. This fact is evidence of an imme- 
diate understanding of the arts and sciences. For 
how can a city be erected without tools, without 
skillful workmen, without hewn materials *? This 
city was probably made very strong, because a 
man of of Cain’s fierce passions could not have 
roamed so long over the earth without creating 
enemies whom his cowardice would lead him to 
fear, and against whom he would desire to pro- 
tect himself. Though God had “ set a mark upon 
him, lest any finding him should kill him,” we 
cannot suppose that he had any faith in God, or 
trust in his fellow-men, therefore we may believe 
that he would provide himself with warlike in- 
struments. It is said by Josephus, that “Cain 
changed the habits of simplicity wherein men 
lived before,” that “ he was the author of weights 
and measures,” and that “ he first set boundaries 
about lands.” Nothing is given us of Cain’s de- 
scendants but a list of their names, till the sixth 
generation. Then Jabel is mentioned as “the 
father of such as dwell in tents, and such as have 
cattle.’ His brother Jubal is called “the father 
of such as handle the harp and organ ;” and their 
half-brother, Tubal-Cain, is said to have bgen 
“the instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron.” Thus we learn that Jabel taught men to 
make and pitch tents, by the use of which they 
could move from place to place, wherever they 
found pasture for their flocks. The employment 
of the second brother indicates a high state of re- 
finement in society, Where music is cultivated 
as a science, and the making of musical instru- 
ments is pursued as an occupation, the other arts 
must have reached a similar state of perfection. 
Music is one of the most refining agencies we 
know, carrying in its train dancing, feasting and 
all the luxuries of polite life. Its culture shows 
that the earth was reclaimed from its wilderness 
state ; that mankind, no longer dependent upon 
daily toil, had become rich, and sought by the 
elegant arts to find amusement for their leisure. 
A fragment of song is given us, in the address of 
Lamech to his wives, which shows that Poetry 
kept pace with the sister art. . 

Inasmuch as the useful arts always take prece- 
dence of the ornamental, the progress of the lat- 
ter gives conclusive evidence of the great ad- 
vancement of the former. But we are not left in 
ignorance on this subject. The making of imple- 
ments used in the building of houses and ships, 
and in all the peaceful and warlike arts, gave 
employment to Tubal-Cain and the artificers who 
wrought out his great inventions. The process 
of smelting and refining metals shows a know- 
ledge of chemistry and mineralogy, and the in- 
vention of metallic instruments manifests the 
artificial wants of an advanced state of society. 

Man, with his fierce and ungoverned passions, 
under a system in which might was the rule of 
right, would of course resort to war, and warlike 
instruments must be made. 

The building of the ark gives us decided proof 
that ship-building was understood, for we find 
that God gives Noah directions as to the wood to 
be used, and the dimensions required, but He 
lays down no first principles. He only appeals 
to Noah’s previous knowledge, and furnishes him 
the outlines in which he, as a skillful workman, 
must fill up the particulars. If ship-building 
were known, then commerce must have followed, 


to add its share to the wisdom, and to bring its 
riches to increase the wealth and corruption of 


the human race. It is evident that the antedilu- 
vians were familiar with the science of numbers, 


from the figures in which God gave Noah the di- 
mensions of the ark; and that they divided time 
by years, from the ages ascribed to their princi- 
We can see from a variety of circum- 
stances that they had a regular system of chro- 


pal men. 


nology. 


Josephus says that “ the children of Shem were 


the inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom 


which is concerned with the heavenly bodies, 
Tradition generally attributes 
the rise of astronomy to the years which preced- 


and their order.” 


ed the flood, and there is no doubt that the Zabian 
idolatry was generally practised. 


TheYbuilding of cities and living in communi- 
ties is another proof of the advanced state of the 
useful and ornamental arts. In a wild and wan- 
dering life all the more refined arts are dispersed 
and lost, but the colleetion of men in cities tends 
to concentrate and bring them to maturity. 

Thus it conclusively appears that the antedi- 
luvians were familiar with many of the inven- 
tions and improvements, which pertain to the 
arts of peace and war; and that they planted the 
seeds of knowledge, of which we are reaping the 
fruits, in all science, philosophy and the arts. 

ERNeESsT. 





SELECTIONS. 
From the Hartford Republican. 
“Lord, help! or we perish.” 


BY FLORENCE GREENVILLE. 


In the march of life, 

Faint with toil, and fear, and strife, 
Hearts are sinking, foes prevail, 

“ Help us, Lord, or we shall fail.” 


Straight the narrow b yrme lies 
To our home beyond the skies ; 
Oft our feet have turned astray 
From thy pure and perfect way. 


Thousand foes beset us round ; 
Earth is but “ enchanted ground ;” 
Thou didst through its mazes roam ; 
Only Thou canst guide us home. 


Help us ever! may we be, 
ily, hourly, more like Thee. 
the portal to each heart, 
Till we “ see Thee as Thou art.” 


We have rarely, if ever, read a more beautiful 
sentiment upon a like occasion than the follow- 
ing, from the Northern Citizen, written on the 
death of the Editor's daughter, aged three years : 


Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip—he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded, Forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness, a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear—with ruthless haste he bound 
Whe silken fringes of their curtaining lids 
Forever. There had been a murmuring sound, 
With which the babe would claim the mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears—the spoiler set 

His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow, 

Death gazed and left it there—he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of heaven. 


Tue Heaventy Rest.—“ Rest! how sweet the 
sound! It is melody to my ears! It lies asa 
reviving cordial at my heart, and from thence 
sends forth lively spirits, which beat through all 
the pulses of my soul! Rest—-not as the stone 
that rests on the earth, nor as this flesh shall rest 
in the grave, nor such a rest as the carnal world 
desires. O blessed rest! when we rest not day 
and night, saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
roy om i When we shall rest from sin, but 
not from worship; from suffering and sorrow, 
but not from joy! O blessed day! When I 
shall rest with God! When I shall rest in the 
bosom of my Lord! When I shall rest in know- 
ing, loving, rejoicing, and praising! When my 
perfect soul and body shall together perfectly en- 
joy the most perfect God! When God, who is 
love itself, shall perfectly love me, and rest in 
his love to me, as [ shall rest in my Jove to him; 
and rejoice over me with joy, and joy over me 
with singing, as I shall rejoice in him !” 


Tur Betiever’s Assurance.—“O my soul! 
dost thou stagger at the promise of God through 
unbelief? I much suspect thee. Didst thou be- 
lieve, indeed, thou wouldst be more affected with 


it. Is it not under the hand and seal and oath of 
Can he that is truth itself 


God? Can God lie? 
be false* What need hath God to flatter or de- 
ceive thee? Why should he promise thee more 
than he will perform? Dare not to charge the 
wise, almighty, faithful God with this. How 
many of the promises have been performed to 
thee in thy conversion * Would God so power- 
fully concur with a feigned word? O wretched 
heart of unbelief! Hath God made thee a prom- 
ise of rest, and wilt thou come short of it? Thine 
eyes, thine ears, and all thy senses may prove 
delusions sooner than a promise of God can de- 
lude thee. Thou mayest be surer of that which 
is written in the Word than if thou see it with 
thine eyes or feel it with thy hands. Art thou 
sure thou art alive, or that this is earth thou 
standest on, or that thine eyes see the sun? As 
sure is all that glory to the saints, as sure shall | 
be higher than yonder stars, and live forever in 
the holy city, and joyfully sound forth the praises 
of my Redeemer, if I be not shut out by this evil 
heart of unbelief, causing me to depart from the 
living God.” 

Curisttan Unton.—We are liable as others to 
misjudge, but we are confident we can discover a 
strong tendency in all spiritual minded Christians 
to cometogether. Everything contributes to fos- 
ter this spirit ; God is breaking in pieces, by the 
most wonderful movements of his providence, the 
iron framework of a formal Christianity. He is 
exalting the spiritual, the pure, the free, and giv- 
ing it unwonted life. There is an uncommon 
yearning among Christian men, for sympathy and 
communion. This spirit is manifested in various 
ways. The attempts at Christian Alliance, the 
cutting loose from old, decrepid, carnal church 
systems, the universal sighing for spiritual life— 
these are most significant signs of the times. Big- 
otry and dogmatism are breaking down, and the 
disciples of Christ begin to i 2 to that strug- 
gling “ brotherly love,” which is the fruit of re- 

eneration. The cultivation of such love, as be- 
onging to the very essence of Christianity, is be- 
ginning to be regarded as a great Christian enter- 
prise.—Genesee Evangelist. 


Tue Worvpiine’s Forry.—“ And is this rest 
so sweet and so sure? Then what means the 
careless world? Know they what they neglect * 
Did they ever hear of it, or are they yet asleep, 
or are they dead? Do they certainly know that 
the crown is before them, while they thus sit 
still, or follow trifles? Undoubtedly they are 
beside themselves, to mind so much their provis- 
ion by the way, when they are hasting so fast to 
another world, and their eternal happiness lies at 
stake. Were there left one spark of reason they 
would never sell their rest for toil, nor their glory 
for worldly vanities, nor venture heaven for sin- 
ful pleasures. Poor men! Q that you would 
once consider what you hazard, and then you 
would scorn these tempting baits! Blessed for 
ever be that love which hath rescued me from 
this bewitching darkness ! 


How to Escape Annoyance.—“ I am annoyed 
beyond measure,” said Mr. A., a church member, 
to Mr. B., another church member, “by these 
constant calls for donations to this, that, and the 
other society.” ‘‘ That used to be my case, too,” 
replied Mr. B. “I was almost worried out of 
my life by the beggars, until I ascertained it was 
all my own fault. My trouble all arose from 
teasing my mind in fabricating excuses why I 
should not give. Since then I have adopted the 
plan of giving freely to all that call, and it is 
wonderful how much better I feel, and how com- 
ay the annoyance has ceased. I advise you, 

r. A., to try my plan. I will warrant its effi- 
cacy.”~-Presbyterian. 

Lire AssuraNnce.—A new feature in Life As- 
surance has just been introduced by the 2gis 
Life Assurance Company, which deserves atten- 
tion, as it may be made useful in facilitating 
arrangements between debtor and creditor at a 
very moderate expense, where liabilities are to be 
liquidated by instalments ; for example if a debt- 
or aged 30 owes £350, which he agrees to pay 
in seven annual sums of £50"each,'and the cred- 
itor requires security in case of the debtor's death, 
he may insure the continuance of these payments 


song of the wild birds, or the squirrel cracki 
his nuts, away from the busy world, that I felt 
the power of pbell’s genius. 

“ Campbell took his hand, pressed it, and said, 
‘God bless you, sir, you make me happy, al- 
though you make me weep; this is more t I 
can bear. ‘It is dearer to me than all the praise 
I have had before. To think that in that wild 
American scenery I have had such readers. | 
will & to America yet.’ 

“ When they parted, Nr | ong gave him a copy 
of the illustrated edition of his poems. ‘Take it 
with you, were his words, ‘and if, with 
Gertrude, you ever go again to the valley of the 
Wyoming, it may be a pleasure to her to hear 
you say, Campbell gave me this.’ ” 


THE LADIES’ WREATH, 
EDITED BY MRS. S T. MARTYN. 
MARTYN & ELY, Pustisuers, 143 Nassav-Sracer, 
New York. 

HIS is a Monthly Magazine, containing thirty-six 

pages, including two Embellishments; one a 

splendid Steel Engraving, and the other a colgred Litho- 
hic Flower. 

These Engravings, with a very few exceptions, are 
original, engraved expressly for the Wreath, by the 
ablest Artists in our country. The twelve Nos. make a 
beautiful volume of more than 400 , all original 
Articles, from the [~ of our best writers—written ex- 
pressly for this work. 

Desi@n oF THE WREATH. 

This is not to cater for the vicious appetite engendered 
and fed by much of the light literature of the day, *ncr 
is it simply to furnish ngeete and entertaining read- 
ing for a leisure hour. [ts object is much higher. We 
aim to give our fair Country-women, and introduce into 
the Family Circle, a work containing a purr Curts- 
TIAN Lrreratvre—a work which shall exert an enno- 
bling influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain 
the great principles, industrious habits, and moral senti- 
ments which lie at the foundation of our Republican 
liberties and free institutions, In entering the Family 
Cirele, we have endeavored, and shall still endeavor, to 
come as a messenger for good, both to parents and chil- 
dren; to plead the cause of Virtue, Intelligence, and 
Religion, within that sacred enclosure ; and to impress 
upon the minds of all its inmates the duties and respon- 
sibilities which grow out of the domestic relations. 

As a Magazine of Literature and Art, the Wreatn is 
unsurpassed by any of its contemporaries—not excepting 
the Three Dollar Magazines. It is edited by Mrs. 8. T. 
Martyn, one of the very best writers in the country, 
whose moral worth and varied literary acquirements ren- 
der her preéminently qualified to conduct a literary and 
religious Magazine. iss. Martyn is sustained by a noble 
band of contributors, among whom are many of our ablest 
male and female writers. 

A few efficient and responsible Men wanted to canvass 
for the WVreath None need apply who cannot furnish 
good credentials of character, and qualifications for the 
work. Efficient men can make good wages, and will 
coin more gold than the majority of the California 4d- 


venturers. 
Ap. 19.—20-tf J. H. MARTYN. 


~ BOOKS PUBLISHED BY ‘THE 
Massachusetts 8. 8. Society the past Year. 


Roston, May 28, 1849. 
Infant Series—Part XVI, 12 Books in pack, 10 cents ; 
Bound, 12. 


Price, stitched 2 c., bound 8.|Early Conversions, 

The Heathen’s Letter, The Weston Family, 

Jesus Knocking at the Door.| Heinrich’s Struggles, 
Price, stitched 3c., bound 9.| The Three Friends. 

Elihu Lewis; or the Fatal) Morocco backs 18 c., cloth 20. 

Christmas Day, Alphabetic Story-Book. 
The Wrecked Sailor Boy,| Morocco backs 20c., cloth 22. 
The Man that Killed his|Frank Herbert : or the 

Neighbor, Young Student. 

A True Story of Little] Morocco backs 21c., cloth 24. 

Henry, Louise Merton; or Fiction 
Marian ; ora Day without] Surpassed by Truth, 

Prayer, Parental! Training ; in a Se- 
The Governess, ries of Letters to Chris- 
Incidents—1, Learning to} tian Parents. 

Pray ; 2, Who would) Morocco backs 27c., cloth 30. 

delay ? Anecdotes and Reflections, 
Price, stitched 5c., bound 12.) Illustrating Watts’ Divine 
Little Jenny, Songs. 

Household Instruction; or| Morocco backs 28c., cloth 32. 
the History of Rachel S.,|Coral Isles. 
The Keepsake ; or the Two|Kind Words, 

Bibles, Star of Bethlehem ; or 
Lilly Thornton, Scenes in the Life of the 
Old Red Tavern. Savior. 

Bound in morocco backs, 14\| Morocco backs 35c., full 
ets. ; cloth, 15. | cloth 40. 
Story ofa WesternSabbath-|A Book for the 
school, Daughter, 
The Wayward Son, \Mrs. Abigail Bailey ; a Pil 
God’s Regardforthe Widow| grim of Ninety Years. 

and Fatherless, | Morocco backs 40c., cloth 44. 
George Franklin; or Sketeh- |The Life of Thomas Hooker; 

es of Soul History, vol. 6, of the “ Chief 
Helen Woodford. Fathers.” 
Morocco backs l6c., cloth 18.;3ame 12mo., 
edward and Mary, 65 cents 
The Bedfordshire Tinker, 


One each above $7 vols.,cheapest binding, $6 22; cloth, $679. 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, VOL. 15. 
Prophecies relating to Christ in the Old ‘Testament. 
Price 12 cents. 











Eldest 


extra paper, 


Brmuican Carecuism, No. 7—Lambs fed. Price 5 cents. 
Bre.icat Catecuism, No. 8. Price 3 cents. 
C. C. Dean, Treasurer, 13 Cornhill. 
N.B.—Deseriptive Catalogues of the Society’s Publi- 

cations, and any of the Books, Catechisms, Cards, &c., 
may be had by applying to 

M. W. Dopp, New York. 

E. H. Pease & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Fiint, Tract Depository, Philadelphia. 

Ww. Sreppins, New Haven, Ct. 

Cuar.tes Hosmer, Hartford, Ct. 
L. & E. Epwarps, Norwich, Ct. 
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Pianofortes, 

MANvPracTory, 162 CeNTER-STREET. 
NHE Subscribers offer for sale an assortment of Piano 
fortes, of 6, 63 and 7 octaves, of the best quality of 
tone, finish and durability, and which are warranted in 
every respect. Their Manufactory is in a convenient po 
sition, at 162 Center-street, opposite the eastern termina- 
tion of Canal-street, a few rods from Broadway, and the 
public will promote their own interests by purchasing di- 
rect from the Manufacturers, who are responsible for the 
character of their instruments, and who will furnish ref- 
erences of the highest respectability as to their quality. 
Purchasers of Pianofortes are respectfully solicited to ex- 


amine their assortment in making selections. 


BACON & RAVEN. 
New York, May 24, 1849. 25-3m* 


American Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Chartered by the Legislature of Connecticut in 1847. 
OFFICE, NO. 40, WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
PREMIUM REDUCED TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

I IFE INSURANCE upon the plan adopted by this 

4 Company, is founded upon the principle o contribution 
in the shape of annual premiums to a common fund, pro- 
portioned to the amount insured, out of which the Com- 
pany pay astipulated sum on the death of the assured to 
the person for whose benefit the insurance is effected. 

After a thorough investigation of the different systems 
adopted in Europe and America, and of the rates of pre- 
mium charged, this Cumpeny have REDUCED THE PRE- 
mitm 25 per cent., payable in CASH, ANNUALLY, SEMI- 
ANNUALLY, OF QUARTERLY, as may be preferred, under & 
firm conviction that the exigencies of the Company will 
never exceed and seldom require one-half of the annual 
premium now charged by the English and American 
Companies, which reduction will still leave a large mar- 
gin for seasons of unusual sickness and death among its 
members—preferring to reduce the premiums at once to 
an amount more nearly approximating the actual neces- 
sities of the Company, than to adopt the system of pre- 
mium notes, which is attended with many disadvantages 


The leading features of this Company are— 

1. A guaranty of capital of $50,000, which, together 
with the accumulating premium, is deemed adequate to 
meet every contingency. 

2. A reduction in the rates of premium of 25 per cent., 
payable annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be 
preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman 
upon the life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, 
free from any claims gf the representatives of her hus 
band, or any of his creditors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the 
amount of their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, - 
debtors themselves may insure for the protection of their 
creditors. 4 

7. Clergymen, and other persons, whose dependence is 
upon a salary, will find this an excellent way to secure 
their families against want, in case of their death. : 

A prospectus bas been issued (which can be had gratis 
at the iice of the Company or any of its agents), ex- 
nditions of insurance, 


planatory of the terms and condit: 
TRUSTEES. 
NEW YORK. 
abrogse L. Jordan, Samuel Leeda, 
som P. Susith, Gold 8. Silliman, 
George Hall, George D. Phelps, 
" Frederick T. Peet. 
NEW HAVEN (CONN.). 
Benjamin Silliman, Sherman W. Knevals, 
Norris Wileox, Willis Bristol, 
Henry Peck, John Durrie, 
Eli W. Blake, Lewis B. Judson, 
John W. Fiteh, James Punderford, 
Caleb Mix, James E. English, 
Lucius B. Finch. 
OFFICERS. 
3eNnJaMIN Sruiiman, Sen., President, 
Norris Wileox, Vice President, 
Caleb Mix, Treasurer, 
Benjamin Noyes, Secretary. 


in particular. 
scribed by the prophet [zekiel. 


by Mr. Layard to be extreme 
nection of the Assyrians with the Jews was « 
tained. The history aleo of the Kings of Assyria 
shown on the various sealptures, is highly int 


others now offered for sale not made upon his i : 
plan. C. J. GAYLER 
128 Water st., near Wall and Pine . 


cuneate. 
: WFFALO, Jan. 6, 
This may certify that one of C. J. Gayler’s pag] 
lamander Safes was in our v and candle manuiactors 
which, with several other buildings, was destroyed by gp. 
on the night of the 4th inst. eo 
The building contained a large quantity 
rosin, , &e., which produced a very int 
The wind was blowing a gale at the time, and the « 
wasin the leeward side of the building, which subjeo 
it toa blast heat for some time, when it fel! with the 
burning mass into the cellar, where it remained anti) < 
building was entirely consumed. ~~ 
No water was thrown upon the fire. The Safe y 
subjected to a heat so intense that the brass knob. na... 
plate, and escutcheon were entirely melted off. Yo, 
opening the Safe the next morning, (which we did y\,, 
the key,) we are pleased to state that we found its oo). 
tents, consisting of books, papers, and bank bills, (1), 
r were in the drawer,) uninjured, and perfectly je», 
ble. We have purchased another of Mr. Gayler’s Sai... 
and have every confidence in its security against fir’ 
From actual experience, we cheerfully recommend th w 
to the public. 
Signed, 


of tallow 
nse heat 
ate 


GILBERT & CO 


. CERTIFICATE 
Of Capt. Comstock, in the steamer Empire State 

ag New York, Feb. 10, 1849 
Dear Sir—The Improved Single Salamander Safi 
your manufacture that was on the steamer Empire State, 
which was burned on the 13th ult., at the wharf at Fail 
River, | am pleased to inform you has fully sustained the 
confidence I had in its fire proof qualities. The ma 
chinery, and the whole interior of the boat, bear ovide; 
that the heat was intense; and the Safe was so located 
as to be fully exposed to its effects for several hours, and 
for a longer period than it would have been in th 
struction of a large building by fire. 

The Safe contained all the valuable silver plate 
the books and papers belonging to the boat. ‘Th, e 
contents were Tully preserved, and were found po: 
way injured, 

Owners and others interested in steamboats artic 
larly, and ali who wish to preserve their boo! : late 
money, and other valuables Koos fire can, in my o ne . 
nave all the security they desire, in the use of the Sala. 
mander Safe of your manufacture ourstruly. 

Signed JOSEPH J.C 
To C. J. Gayler, New York. 


Pure Air Essential to Health, 
De gog: ope so much has been said and written up- 


ou the subject of ventilation, and the importance 
ot pure fresh air to the maintenance of good health. \ 
the subject has not begun to commend itself to the mis 
of the public as the importance of it demands 
Dr. Griscom, lecturing in New York, says : A person 1 
ordinary placid breathing will inhale a pint of fresh air 
at each inspiration ; and will make eighteen inspirations 
r minute. Eighteen pints per minute is fifty-seven 
ogsheads of air that passes through the lungs ey 
24 hours, no portion of which ought to be breathed twice 
over, The dark venous blood passed and repass 
through the heart to be purified by the air passing 
through the lungs, amounts to 24 hogsheads every : 
hours. , 
Hence the importance of some method of yentila 
churches, rooms for public assemblies, and rooms ox 
pied as dwellings ; more especially sleeping apartme: 
which are often much smaller, and kept during the sl. 
ing hours more close than sitting apartments 
A very good assortment of Registers and V« 
are manufactured and sold by 
TUTTLE & BAILE) 
210 Water-street, New \ 
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The New Englander for 1849, 
S las NEW ENGLANDER, published quarter! 
New Haven, has maintained a high reputa 
and extensive influence, for the six years that have py 
ed since it was established. In consequene 
cease of its original proprietor and editor, the Rey 
ward R. Tyler, it has been necessary to form 
arrangements for the continuance of the work 
undersigned, having purchased the establishm: 
hereafter be the publisher, and will devote to t 
ness whatever skill and ability he has acquired | 
years of experience as a printer and publisher 
tion with the periodical press. The associated ¢ 
men by whom the work was originally projected 
were the pledged counsellors éf its late editor, and 
whose contributions its intellectual and literary chara 
ter has been chiefly supported, will still sustain a mor 
intimate relation to it in future, three of their nau 
having undertaken the editorial departme: rl 
strength will be increased by the addition of new colla 
borators; and they expect the continued aid of the same 
writers, in various parts of tie country, whose occasional 
assistance heretofore has been so efficient 
It may be allowed to the proprietor, to say that the 
associated conductors of the New [Englander heretofore 
have been, in addition to the late editor, President 
Woolsey, and Professors Larned and Porter, of Yale 
College ; Rev. Dr. Bacon and Rev. Mr. Dutton, of New 
Haven; Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford; aud Rev. M: 
Thompson, of New York. Among the writers whos 
oceasional contributions have given increased value and 
celebrity to the work, and whose continued assista 
will be secured, and some of the best known nau 
New England and in the Middle and Western Stat 
The general character of the work will continue to | 
what it has been, and what is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. It is not a professional journal in which qu 
tions of Biblical learning or of metaphysical th 
are scientifically discussed for the use of clergy: 
students of Divinity. It is not exclusively a jo» 
the discussion of religious or ecclesiastical quest 
holds itself free to treat of every subject that may | 
presumed to be interesting, either speculatively o 
tically, to intelligent Christian men; and to suc! 
in every profession and position, it addresses itself. 
With the commencement of the volume fur 1849, some 
changes will be made in the mechanical part of the wor) 
which will make it more acceptable to the majority 
readers. The days of publication will be the first 
February, May, August, and November. The price 
three dollars a year. To every subseriber who pays it 
advance, the work is sent free of postage 
Communications relating to the business depart: 
of the work may be addressed to J. B. Carrington, New 
Haven. Letters relating to the editorial depart: 
may be addressed to ** The Editors of the New tL» 
Lanper, care of J. B, Carrington.” 
JOHN B. CARRINGT' 
New Haven, Dec. 4th, 1849. 2 
Subscriptions to the New Eneuanper will 
received at the office of this paper. 


‘Nineveh and its Remains, 


With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians 
of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshipy 
and an inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the anc 
Assyrians, 

By Austen Hexay Lavarn, Esq., 1.C.L 
ITH an Introductory Letter, by Kev. Hdward hu! 
inson, D.D., author of “ Biblical Researe! 
Palestine,” &e. In 2 vols., with about 100 illustrat 
$4 50. 

*,* Every word of the text and a vac-SiMiLE of 
the Yuu strations and Mars of the English edition + 
be given in this. 

* Taking this only as a book of travels, we hay 
none fora long time more interesting and instru 
In his digsertations he is fall and copious without | 
tedious ; his style is plain, vigorous, and particular!) 
affected; it is the natural language of a stro 
fully master of its subject, and warmed and « 
without being inflated or kindled into rhapsody | 
enthusiastic, without which he would never have « 
ceived or achieved his wonderful task.” 
view. 

“ We repeat that there has been | h picture 
any modern book of travels. Park is not Sraver or hore 
adventurous, Burkhardt is not more truthful, Kot! 
not more gay or picturesque than the hero of the t 
before us.”—London E-ramines 
* This ia, we think, the most extraordinary worl 
the present age, whether with reference to the wond 
discoveries it describes, its remarkable verification of 
early biblical history, or of the telent, courage, » 
perseverance of its author. It is impossible to rea‘ 
work without finding our minds absorbed in wor 
the development of that period, and of its wor! 
where one of the early descendants of Noah * buil' 
eveh, and the city Kehoboth, and Calah, an: 
between Nineveh and Calah, the same being » : 
city. —(Genesis 10th, 11th and 12th verses.) 

“ We will only add, in conelusion, that in ‘ 

when the fulfillment of prophecy is engaging 

tention, we cannot but consider that the » 

Layard will be found to afford many extraord 


Quarterly 


of biblical history, and of the extreme accura 
denunciationa of the Prophets leaiah aud bxek 
the kings of Assyria, and of the destruction of > 


Even the colors and ra 
in the palace of Nimroud, agree exactly 1 
The circum 
Nineveh, as mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, was! 

. accurate, and the 
ears Bscet 


and throws great light on the ma 
people,”"— The Tunes, (London,) Feb. 9, Is 
“ Of the historical value of his dis r 
an estimate can hardly be formed 
“We cannot doubt it will find its « 
of scholars and thinkers at once. a0! hall be « 
prised if it does not prove to be or the most popalar, 
as it certainly is one of the most useful issue of the sca 
son.” —£vangelisi. ; , 
“ Aga record of discoveries it is eq ally wonder 
and important ; confirming in avy parte ulars the inci 
dental histories of Sacred Writ, ‘dise ntombing tem) 
palaces from the sepul: her of ages, a id recovering 
metropolis of a won lerful nation from the long nigh 
oblivion.’ ’—Com. Advertiser. 
“Tt has been truly said, that the 1 arrative is like a 
mance. In its incidents and descriptions it does ir 
remind one continually of an Arabian tale of won 
and genii.”—Dr. Robinson in Introductory Note 

« The work of Mr. Layard bas two prominent an 
tinct characters. Ite narration of wonderial disco 
is of high and absorbing interest : bat as a bo f 
dern travels, abounding in lively and piquast 
tions of the manners and habits of a peo 
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sophic and educated minds in many directions 
seem almost ready to ignore Ch tistianity. Even 
truly intelligent and otherwise candid persons, 
seem to have come practica ily to regard it, at 
least in'their writings, as a ‘Jhing of the Past; of 
little account except for ‘its morality, and its 
sidelong influences on hutnan civilization. God 
grant that speedily the day may come, when all 
such foolishness shall be abolished; when every 
mind like that from whic h this volume must have 
emanated, shall be profot indly penetrated with the 
sense of the reality and wonderfulness, the Di- 
vine authority, the vast relations, and the incom- 
parable worth of the Claristian system; and shaN 
feel instinctively that a'] the ornaments of its schol+ 
arship, the vigor of its faculties, and the grace of 
its fancy, achieve their highest destiny in becorn- 
ing jo} tributary to the illustration and ad- 
vancement of the principles of the Gospel. 
The orthography of this volu me is a little too 


Ambrose L. Jordan, Chairman Local Board 


At last there seems to be a prospect of this Sy ilion Wedewonh. Aeename. 


nuisance being abated. To take such a stand in 
opposition to the moneyed interest and the deprav- 
ed appetites of so many of our citizens, requires 
no small degree of moral courage and decision of 
character. But the law of God as well as the 
welfare of our city require the suppression of 
this iniquitous traffic, and every good citizen 
should give the mayor his hearty codperation 
and support. 

The last Sabbath testified to the good effects of 
his proclamation in its inereased stillness and 
diminished sales of groceries and drinks ; but the 
total disregard of the statute on the part of some, 
and the feigned obedience on the part of others— 
while within the light of day was exchanged for 
the lamp, and the usual entrance to their shops 
for a private one, known oiily to the initiated-— 
were painful to witness, and show that a long- 
continued and persevering vigilance is necessary 
on the part not only of the police, but of every 
lover of law and morality, before this’ monster 


regarded with intense interest, it is seoon 
Democratic Review. 
“ We can recommend it as 4 raise 
MEDICAL EXAMINER, server. i 
William N. Blakeman, M.D., 193 Bleecker Street. Orders received by all Book 
l6eowly G. P. 


te of dreams that my spirit found its way 
04 abroad into this sphere of existence ; and so 
finding, found, withal, the relation of son to mo- 
ther : 

‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The light that rises in us, our life’s star, 
In other skies hath had its setting, 

And cometh from afar.’ 
Even so the uncreated x1gHt, veiling his beams 
within a vase of virgin mold, rose like a morning 
star upon the world, all tremulous, all phosphor- 
escent with Heaven's inner, irrepressible efful- 
gence ; and, coming from afar, shed radiance on 
the path of friend, and brother, and sister, and 
MOTHER.” 

Charles Beecher has suffered an incarnation, 
therefore it is no longer mysterious that the Lord 
of life and glory did the same! Dr. Bushnell 
need no more “answer obscurely” ona subject 
which is now made so very plain. 

Mrs. Stowe advances the same idea in a pas 


John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 1849. 

There is great interest and beauty in this book, 
as there must naturally be in any graphic descrip- 
tion, by; one who has lived among them, of the 
mannet's and the legends of the primitive Ameri- 
can races. Those races are so peculiar in all 
that pe rtains to the mode of their life, their im- 
pulses are so strong and their habitual feelings 
so vivid and energetic, their legends too have 
so much in them oftentimes of natural poetry, 
mary te» the mere ethnologist or literary observer 
the picturesque description of their ‘home as 
fownd’ must be of more interest than most novels. 
We fe el personally indebted to Mrs. Eastman, if 
im thirs aspect only, for her sketches of the Sioax. 
But the book has a higher claim than this on 
attent ion and study. It presents in their true light 
a race whom Christians have fearfully negiect- 
ed. Among the admirable paintings recentiy on 
exhibition Dasseldorff Gallery, few who sage from her pen which is i ‘inns te 

antique for even that editor of The Independ ent | saw-it vvill of the triumphal entry of | body of the work : 


en ae Columb us into the Meets of Palos, upon his’ “Like some strange exotic dropped from Para- 


The longevity of mankind at this period is an-| by paying the very moderate premium of £1 17s. 
other means of conducing to the improvement of | 1d. per annum, whereas if he were to insure the 
science. Hundreds of years passing over the | Whole sum < eg ee osgoes Y hone - Hey 

- a8)» 2 7 ° rt , the premium ‘ < 
head of an individual, gave him time for testing The _racarager Tm es also adapted the system of 
his experiments, and perfecting his inventions. | ..urance to the circumstances of building socie- 
Even Job, who is one of the most ancient, if not | ties, so as to secure the sum subscribed in case of 
the most ancient writer whose works are extant, | death, and thus avoid the sacrifice of a forced 
alludes in the highest terms to the wisdom of his 
predecessors, and assigns this cause—‘ With the 


sale, which must attend the discontinuance of 
subscriptions. Thus, aJperson aged 30, holding 

ancient is wisdom, and in length of days is un- 

derstanding.” 


five shares in a building society, the subscription 
for which is £30 per annum, forttwelve years, 

We have examples in the magnificent ruins of 
Mexico and Central America, of what can be 


may secure the payments in case of his death, for 

the single premium of £17 16s. 10d., or an annual 

— of boy ea 9d., and thus secure the same 

. bss but the | advan to his family in respect to this prop- 

SA ee Ti ae abe art hl Bes Sed hon ind 
lieve was accomplished with the use of metallic 3 : 

implements in the days when so much of the on or Wyromixe.—It is eee 

d a led in the | tb , ive no account 0} ori- 

sete re aggre 478 non. |8it of “Gertrude,” the most elaborate and the 


beautiful of bell’s works. 
ments, and when a life of nearly a thousand tells nano 


: lls a very agreeable 
years, gave the mighty architect space to cary) n with @ notice of this poem. 
his noble designs to perfection ' jg)can friend, who was visiting him, 
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Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 
C. B. HATCH, 97 WILLIAM-STREE7 
Between John-street and Maiden Lane 


MPORTER, Manufacturer, and Dealer in ~4irts, 
vate, Searfs, Stocks, Gloves, Hosiery, | ' 
Suspenders, Bosoms, Collars, Dressing-" 
braces, Handkerchiefs, Money-belts, */e"' 
proof Coats, Oiled Silks, &c. ’ E 
The facilities of the subscriber for po" 
ufacturing his goods enable him to Supp y on eee wi 
at the very lowest market price*: and every effo 


Chemistry, Electricity and Geology. —-— 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS. ‘ aon 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND ELEC TR I 
CITY. {02 Parts: 1 vol. 12mo. Part 1—By B.D. 
Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E. Part 1.—By Alexander Bain, 
inventor of the Electric Clock. Edited by D. M 
Reese, M.D., LL.D. ° x 3 
This work is one of the volumes of Chambers’ Educa 
tional Course, and is intended to facilitate the introduc- 
tion of Chemistry and Electricity as an elementary 
branch of education in our Schools. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By David Page. 1 
Vol. mo. Edited by Dr. Reese. With vings. j 
Another volume of regent Educational a be made to render it an object fr Mercha i. and “7 
- hibits the progressive conditions of the , he country to give him a call 
MF anag toy remsotest periods, and reveals the char- from every epetion § B HATCH, 97 William-stre: 
te and animals ye page successi way ‘ NG PRE IESE ES 
nd peopled its surface, and a) letermines t st) qggnandat=e RNITURE. 
ae af omg metals and nome eo —~— the COMMUNION pawn tl “a 
manufactures 80 intimately . Teachers plets, Tankards, anc a: als 
Set ine tlende of education are invited to examine these F'* GON — and Collecvon, Plates, mannutactured and 
and retail, at No. urling Siip, by 
Just published by ~ A. S. BARNES &Co., OF nale, wholesle 401, CG HART, late Boardaas & He" 
24-4teow 51 John-street, New'York. 
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